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Editor's note: Few aspects of professional education have received more 
attention than that of reading. The author provides new information and 
suggests new methods of scientific investigation. 


Mucu has been written with reference to distinct types of reading 
activity. One hears discussions of recreational reading, study-type reading, 
reading for appreciation, oral and silent reading. To make the situation 
more complicated, each of these types of reading activity is composed of 
various phases or skills, notably comprehension, rate, and vocabulary. Still 
other distinctions are made among reading materials which are typical of 
different school subjects, e.g., science reading, mathematical reading, or 
reading of “‘literary’”’ materials. 


A growing realization of the complexity of the reading process and of 
the dependence of school success upon reading ability has resulted in a wide- 
spread acceptance of the recommendation that every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading. 

In spite of lively discussion, little has actually been done to determine 
experimentally what differences and similarities do exist among the reading 
materials used in the various school subjects, among the various reading 
skills, and between reading skills and reading materials. The present study 
represents an experimental attack designed to get some measure of these 
interrelationships. Three phases of reading skill are studied, namely, com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and rate. Two types of reading materials are used: 
(1) the general factual and narrative material characteristic of standardized 
reading tests, and (2) the type of material used in the school study of science. 
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METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Two hundred seventeen eighth-grade pupils from the Folwell Junior 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, were tested on a standardized reading 
test giving scores on rate, vocabulary, and comprehension. They also took 
reading tests constructed by the writer to give rate, vocabulary, and com. 
prehension scores on materials of the type used in science classes. By a 
matched group technique, the effects of chronological age and mental age 
were ruled out. The test data were broken down on the basis of eight types 
of reading ability, “t’’ ratios being used to indicate the probability of dif. 
ferences in the performance of upper and lower matched groups. 


DESCRIPTION OF TESTS USED 


The California Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced Battery, was chosen 
for use in determining the M.A.’s of the subjects in this study because it 
gives a non-verbal M.A. score, which was particularly well-suited to the 
purpose of matching cases on M.A. with language factors eliminated. In 
this study it would not have been wise to use an M.A. based upon a test 
that required reading, because that type of intelligence test score might not 
give a true indication of the intelligence of the poor readers. 

The Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 to 10, Form 1, was 
chosen as a measure of general reading abilities because it has the usual 
type of literary and factual material, and because it yields separate scores on 
reading rate, vocabulary, and comprehension. 

Tests of reading ability on materials such as those used in studying science 
were constructed by the investigator. They are designed to measure speed- 
of-reading, vocabulary, and power of comprehension, corresponding to the 
subdivisions of the Traxler Silent Reading Tests. 

The speed-of-reading test was constructed on three levels of difficulty 
so as to get a more complete picture of reading rate than could be obtained 
with only one sample of reading materials, as provided in most standardized 
reading tests. Topics of the reading selections dealt with air, wood, bees, 
dental hygiene, energy, and electricity. In other words, the three levels of 
the test took materials from widely varied branches of science as studied 
in our schools. 

It is generally accepted that every school subject has a certain vocabulary 
unique in itself. Consequently, it was thought advisable to construct a test 
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on meanings of words commonly used in science to see what relationship 
vocabulary in a special subject might have to the types of reading abilities 
ind scholastic achievement under investigation. The science. vocabulary test 
ontained fifty multiple-choice items so chosen that a wide range of difficulty 
was covered. All words in this test are included in the list of science words 
given in Traxler and Knight's Read and Comprehend. 

The science comprehension test consisted of a series of fifteen para- 
graphs, each followed by four multiple-choice questions based on the material 
in the paragraph. These paragraphs were arranged in order of difficulty 
from very easy to very difficult. Special care was given to the construction 
of this test in order that it should be truly a test of power of comprehension 
and not a test of previously acquired information. 

As a check on the validity of the three science reading tests, they were 
submitted to staff members of the University High School who were experts 
in that area. Selections which they did not consider typical of science study 
materials were omitted from the final test forms. A recent check on the 
vocabulary used in the science comprehension test (using The Teacher's 
Handbook of Technical Vocabulary by Luella Cole) showed that 22 per 
cent of the total number of words used in the test are’ basic science words. 
Considering the fact that Cole's list was built to present only the “essential 
vocabulary of a subject”, this high percentage of science vocabulary in the 
comprehension test indicates validity as a science reading test. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


Total scores, rate, vocabulary, and comprehension scores on the Traxler 
Silent Reading Test and total scores, rate, vocabulary, and comprehension 
scores on the science reading tests were each arranged in order from lowest 
to highest, giving eight distributions of reading scores. Each of these eight 
arrays of scores was broken down by the method described below. 

The seventy-five individuals making the highest scores and the seventy- 
five individuals making the lowest scores in each array were separated from 
the group. The remaining sixty-seven cases making scores in the middle of 
the distribution were not used. As many cases as possible from the upper 
group were matched with cases from the lower group on C.A. and M.A. 
as obtained from the non-verbal intelligence test. The number of matched 
pairs secured on the eight arrays ranged from 35 to 41. Unmatched cases 
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were discarded, all subsequent calculations being based on the performance 
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of the upper and lower groups which had been matched on M.A. and C.A 


Statistical data on the matching are given in Table I. 
It should be noted that for each of the eight arrays the good and poor 


readers have been made essentially equal in intelligence and age through 
the matching techniques and any subsequent differences between the two 
groups would have to be explained by factors other than intelligence or age 


TABLE I 
MATCHING DATA FOR UPPER AND LowER GROUPS 














Mean 
No. of Upper | Lower = 
Basis of Division | Pairs | GPR&® | Gover | Group | Group |M-M#) "2 
Science Reading Total 41 
C. A. 167. 46 | 167. 49 4.71 44 —. 03 . 93 
M.A. 170. 95 | 170.68 | 16. 54 18. 09 .27 ~94 
Science Reading Rate 39 
C. A. 167.21 | 167.18 4.11 4. 23 . 03 . 95 
M.A. 174. 41 | 174.43 | 20. 51 20. 20 . 08 . 997 
Science Vocabulary 39 
C. A. 166.77 | 166. 87 3.31 3. 65 —. 10 . 93 
M.A. 175. 13 | 175.21 | 13. 97 14. 24 —. 08 . 995 
Science Compre- 
hension 35 
C. A. 168.11 | 168. 26 4. 56 4.10 —, 15 . 93 
M.A. 176.37 | 176.20 | 18.32 18. 31 ae . 998 
Traxler Reading Total 40 
C. A. 167. 38 | 167. 43 4. 60 4.24 —. 05 . 93 
M.A. 173. 20 | 173.03 | 19.00 19. 05 o BV . 99 
Traxler Reading Total 39 
C. A. 167. 41 | 167. 85 3. 72 3. 53 —. 44 . 89 
M.A. 171.18 | 170.85 | 15. 52 15. 57 . 33 . 93 
Traxler Vocabulary 37 
C. A. 167.11 | 167.22 | 4.82 4. 64 —.11 . 91 
M.A. 174.03 | 174.19 | 16.09 16. 35 —. 16 . 997 
Traxler Compre- 
hension 38 
C. A. 167.68 | 167. 61 4.61 4.27 .07 . 95 
M.A. 172.97 | 172.87 | 18. 81 18. 77 .10 . 997 
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The following formula for the 
lated means was used for these calculations: 
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in which 8.B, M, and S.E. M, are the standard errors of the upper and lower group 
means, and Fon is the coefficient of correlation between the upper and lower groups 
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The statistical comparisons were made on the basis of “t’’ ratios showing 
the probability of differences in performance of the upper and lower matched 
eroups. For each of the eight arrays of reading test scores, the upper and 
lower groups for each type of reading ability were compared on their 
proficiency in other types of reading abilities. 


RESULTS 


In considering the findings presented herewith, the reader should 
remember (1) that inequalities of M.A. and C.A. are not operating in the 
relationships here discussed, these factors having been eliminated by the 
matched-group technique, (2) that these data show group, not individual, 
comparisons, (3) that pupils from only one grade (Grade VIII A) were 
studied, and (4) that the results are stated in terms of scores on tests. What- 
ever weaknesses ate inherent in the measuring instruments must, of neces- 
sity, weaken the conclusions drawn on the basis of test results. 


FINDINGS ON DIVISION BY SCIENCE READING TOTAL 


The facts presented in Table II show the performance of a group of 
forty-one pupils making Aigh total scores on the science reading tests as 
compared with the performance of forty-one pupils of approximately the 
same mental and chronological age making /ow total scores on the science 
reading tests. 

Table II shows that the upper group on the basis of total science read- 
ing score is significantly superior to the lower group on all reading test 
scores. All the “t's” are well beyond the 1 per cent level of significance 
(2.704 for 40 degrees of freedom). 

The results of analysis of data in Table II, then, would seem to indicate 
that eighth-grade pupils rating high in total science reading score are almost 
certain, as a group, of also being superior in rate of reading, vocabulary, and 
comprehension of both scientific and general reading materials, while the 
group having low total science reading scores will be just as certain of being 
inferior to the other group in all the types of reading abilities under 
observation. 

GENERAL RESULTS 

Similar analyses of data to that given in Table II were completed for 
the upper and lower groups on (1) science reading total, (2) science rate- 
of-reading, (3) science vocabulary, (4) science comprehension, (5) Traxler 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF UPPER AND LOWER GROUPS SELECTED ON THE BAsIs OF 
TOTAL SCIENCE READING SCORES 

















Means S. D.’s 
N=4l1 - M)-M3 t 
Upper Lower Upper Lower 
Science Reading Total_._ _.- 127. 22 92. 66 9. 40 9. 73 34. 56 16. 35 
Science Rate of ing....| 49. 83 37. 00 12. 00 7. 28 12. 83 5. 86 
Science Vocabulary . - - - - _ - . 26. 29 18. 00 5. 02 3. 41 8. 29 8.74 
Science Comprehension.....| 51.10 37. 66 6.77 6. 30 13. 44 9. 29 
Traxler Readi 106. 81 75. 54 9. 80 16. 15 31. 27 10. 61 
Traxler Rate as 40. 71 30.17 9.77 6. 91 10. 54 5. 62 
Traxler Vocabulary . ---.. 25. 34 16. 15 6. 82 5. 45 9.18 6. 76 
Traxler brane = TR 40. 59 29. 27 7.49 8. 85 11. 32 6. 26 























Means and standard deviations were determined from raw scores. 
The standard errors of the differences were computed by the formula for 


unrelated groups: 
awe A 
Be a =f 8.5, E. S.E M, 
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reading total, (6) Traxler rate-of-reading, (7) Traxler vocabulary, and (8) 
Traxler comprehension. Instead of presenting eight separate tables and eight 
separate discussions of results, the “t’’ ratios from all these analyses have 
been combined in Table III. By Redes of this table, one can gain a 
composite picture of the total situation as revealed in this study. Certain 
consistent trends running through the data from one method of breaking 
down the data to another are worthy of special note in a general summary 
of findings. 

1. The first such consistent relationship to be noted is the great number 
of statistically significant differences between the upper and lower reading 
groups, whether they are divided on one basis or another of reading measure- 
ment. It seems that a good reader as measured by one type of reading test 
is apt to be a good reader as measured by other types of reading tests, Fifty- 
six of the sixty-four “t's” are beyond the 1 per cent level of significance. 

2. Another consistency which is quite apparent from the study ot 
Table III is the fact that the statistical significance of the difference between 
upper and lower groups on any particular type of score according to any 
particular basis of division is very close to the significance of the difference 
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TABLE Ill 


COMPARISON OF #’s OBTAINED BY THE USE OF VARIOUS BASES OF DIVISIONS 
INTO UPPER AND LoOwER GROUPS 








Science | Science | Science | Traxler 
Rate of | Vocab- | Compre- i 
Total | Reading| ulary | hension 





Science Reading Total . 35 6. 42 7. 60 7.79 
Science Rate of Read- 
ing 5. 86 14. 80 


Science Vocabulary - _ - .74 26* 5. 26 
Science Comprehen- 

gr 2 ae a . 29 3 5. 25 
Traxler Reading Total . 61 s 7.21 
l'raxler Rate of Read- 

ing... - sista die . 62 ; 3. 04 3. 95 
Traxler Vocabulary - .. . 176 a 7. 75 6.12 
l'raxler Comprehen- 

sion a ee 6. 26 S 6. 45 . 70 14. 





























* All t's which do not satisfy the 1% level of significance are starred. 
** Note that this column is the same as the last column of Table 2. Each other 


column in this table is the “t” column of a similar table based upon an analysis of 
data according to the criterion stated at the head of the column. 


when that type of score and basis of division are reversed. An example will 
clarify the point. When upper and lower groups were determined on the 
basis of science reading total, the difference between the same groups on the 
scores in Traxler comprehension yielded a “t’’ of 6.26. When upper and 
lower groups were determined on the basis of Traxler comprehension, the 
difference between the same groups on th scores in science reading total 
yielded a “t” of 6.60. Other pairs of “t's” may be checked against each 
other in the same way, and will be found to be quite consistent. In no case 
was a difference found to be significant by one method of breaking down 
the data and not significant by another method of analysis. This should 
strengthen one’s respect for the reliability of the methods used. 

3. When one looks for evidences of relationship between the two types 
| reading materials (general or science), it becomes apparent that there is 
more evidence of similarity than of dissimilarity, For example, when upper 
and lower groups were divided on the basis of science vocabulary, they 
were also found to be significantly different in Traxler vocabulary score; 
when division was made on the basis of Traxler comprehension score, the 
groups also proved to be significantly different on science comprehension 
score. The reader must remember, of course, that reading purposes were 
held fairly constant on the two comprehension tests. If purposes for reading 
had varied widely, differences may have appeared. 
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4. The only “t's” which are too small to be considered statistically 
significant are associated with science rate-of-reading. When division into 
upper and lower groups was made on the basis of science rate-of-reading, 
those groups were also significantly different on Traxler rate-of-reading (sce 
Result 3 above) and on both total scores, which included rate scores. On the 
same science rate-of-reading division, however, the upper and lower groups 
were not significantly different on either vocabulary or comprehension scores 
(science or Traxler). We cannot say, therefore, that the students attaining 
high speed in reading science materials are significantly superior in either 
science or general vocabulary or in comprehension of either science or general 
reading materials. 

Pursuing this matter further, we find that when upper and lower groups 
are chosen on the basis of either type of vocabulary test or on the basis o! 
either type of comprehension test, the superior readers on any of these base: 
are not significantly faster in reading the science study materials. 

5. Finally, we note that he only deviations from the striking con 
comitance of reading abilities (noted in Result 1 above) are found amon; 
different phases of reading skill (rate vs. vocabulary and comprehension) 
rather than among reading materials (general-narrative material vs. science 
study material). 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING READING RATE 


The situation regarding rate-of-reading and its lack of relationship with 
other phases of reading skill leads to some interesting questions. 

1. If the rapid-reading group who make no better comprehension scores 
than the matched slow-reading group were instructed to read at a slowe' 
rate, would their comprehension scores increase? 

The answer to this question is closely connected with the previous 
problem. If this question were answered affirmatively, it would indicate » 
causal relationship between rate and comprehension which would be of prac 
tical significance to the teacher, and would give her a simple but effective 
technique for increasing comprehension. However, there is probably no such 
definite one-way answer to the problem. There are too many other factors 
entering into the situation. 

2. What are the most suitable rates of reading for materials of varying 
levels of difficulty? What are the most suitable rates of reading for varying 
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types of reading materials? If rapid readers of science material have no sig- 
nificant advantage over the slow readers either in.other reading skills or in 
school achievement, what possible advantage can there be in reading that 
type of material at that rapid rate? It seems that the practical solution should 
be an attempt to train pupils to judge reading materials as to difficulty and 
idjust their rates of reading accordingly” The investigation of this problem, 
with all its complicated ramifications, will probably result in the formulation 
{ general rather than specific recommendations to allow for individual 
differences in abilities and attitudes. 

3. Has there been too much emphasis upon increasing rate of reading 
in the schools? To what extent should rate be emphasized ? 

The opinion of the writer is that both of these questions must even. 
tually be answered by studying the reading habits of individual pupils. This 
study shows that some pupils are reading difficult materials very rapidly 
without a corresponding gain in comprehension of that material or in school 
achievement, while others in the same class are reading the same materials 
much more slowly. A recommendation which suits the needs of one child 
may be just the wrong advice for another. No doubt, there are individual 
pupils who have increased their rate beyond desirable limits; on the other 
hand, there are some who are reading too slowly for optimum results. Rate 
should be emphasized to the extent suited to the abilities of the individual 
and to the difficulty and nature of the reading materials. Just what extent 
that means can be better determined after more investigation has been done 
on the problem. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Implications to be drawn from this study are of concern to both the 
reading research worker and the secondary-school teacher. The results seem 
(o indicate that experimentation on the inter-relationships of different read- 
ing abilities should deal not only with subject-matter differences but also with 
levels of subject-matter and types of reading skills demanded. The only 
significant differences which were found in this study were on comparisons 
of different reading skills (rate vs. comprehension and rate vs. vocabulary). 
lt may well be that levels of performance would be another differentiating 
factor. 

The teacher who reads the results of this study in uncritical fashion 
may come to the conclusion that every teacher does not need to be a teacher 
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of reading. The science teacher, for example, may conclude: “If there is 
more concomitance than there is difference in reading abilities on general 
and scientific materials, I can leave the instruction in reading to the English 
teacher.” This is, however, a false conclusion. The fact of the matter is that 
poor readers of “general” reading material seem, as a group, to be poor 
readers of specialized science material. These students (who, by the way, 
are those who need remedial reading instruction) need all the help they can 
get—from the English teacher, from the science teacher, from the history 
and mathematics teachers. 

The fact that fast readers of science materials are not significantly 
superior in other reading abilities indicates that what many students need is 
instruction in adaptation of speed of reading to specific purposes for reading 
and to types of material being read. Further research will be necessary as 
to which of these adaptations are most necessary; but in the meantime, every 
teacher can well devote time and effort to informal experimentation and 
individualized reading instruction in the classroom. 
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DOES THE GIFTED CHILD HAVE A LOW AQ? 


H. G. JOHNSON* 


Wadema High School 
Wadema, Minnesota 


Editor's note: Much has been written on the AQ. The author presents 

a critical discussion of the AQ and doubts the soundness of the use com- 

monly made of it. . 

Ir 1s often remarked that we spend a great deal of time and energy 
helping the dull and mentally defective children with little expectation of 
any important returns on our investments, and that we put forth relatively 
little effort in behalf of bright and gifted children where the dividends on 
our investments might be very great. 


Schoolmen generally feel that under ordinary conditions the bright child 
is not doing the work he is capable of and that he is not accomplishing what 
might reasonably be expected of him. The work in our schools, it is claimed, 
is too easy for the bright child and does not challenge his capacities. 


The assumption that the bright child is loafing and is not achieving 
what one would naturally expect a pupil with his intelligence and scholastic 


ability is usually based on the fact that correlations between intelligence 
quotients and accomplishment quotients are consistently negative and often 
of significant figures. The explanation usually given for this tendency of 
pupils of high IQ's to have relatively low AQ’s? is that the gifted child does 
not need to put forth any great amount of effort to get passing grades and 
is satisfied with—what is for him—mediocre achievement, while the slow 
child is compelled to work more nearly up to his limit or fail. 


The writer is not satisfied with this explanation, for it has been his 
experience to note that bright pupils seem to be just as industrious and work 
just as hard as, if not harder than, dull pupils. There are other motives for 
industry than mere compulsion. Children like to do those things at which 
they are likely to be successful. Bright children are more successful in their 
school work than other children and it is natural for them to take a greater 


__ * This article has been condensed from a research paper written in a course in 
Eencotionns Psychology offered by Dr. Palmer O. Johnson of the University of 
Minnesota. 


; * Franzen, A. “The Accomplishment Ratio," Contributions to Education, No. 125, 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922). 
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interest in their studies. In regard to dull children, it may also be said that 
they often do just enough work to get passing grades as they have no 
particular interest in their school work. 

Leta Hollingworth says, “Nearly all gifted children love to read, and 
will read anything they can find.”” It is difficult to reconcile such a statement 
with other statements we often hear, such as, “The bright child is the 


lazy one.” 

Other motives that are more effective in promoting study among bright 
children than among dull children are competition and ambition. In fact, it 
may be said that pupils who are of superior intelligence also tend to be su 
perior in other factors that may affect their study, such as health, home condi 
tions, and personality. All in all, one may be justified in claiming that there is 
just as much incentive for study for the bright pupil as there is for the 
slow pupil. 

Although various writers have frequently called attention to the fallacy 
of using the AQ to compare actual accomplishment relative to capacity o! 
bright and slow pupils, their warnings have for the most part passed un 
noticed, and the bright child is often regarded as the pupil who does the 
least in comparison to his ability. The work of Wilson? and of Douglass 
and Huffaker® deserves special mention in this case, as they seem to have 
presented the best evidence of the error in using the AQ to determine the 
accomplishment relative to capacity of bright and slow children. Wilson 
found that by introducing chance errors into hypothetical true EQ’s and 
IQ's a negative correlation of — .38 was produced between the AQ and IQ 
Douglass and Huffaker have presented algebraic proof that under present 
conditions of testing it is practically impossible to obtain anything but « 
negative correlation between IQ and AQ. 

It was back in the latter part of the nineteenth century that Francis 
Galton noticed that the children of tall parents were not as tall as their 
parents and that the children of short parents were not quite as short as 
their parents. The present writer would like to suggest Galton’s “regression 


* Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1926), p. 147. 

* William R. Wilson. “The Misleading Accomplishment Quotient.” Journal of 
Educational Research, XVII (September, 1928), 1-10. 

*Harl R. Douglass and C. L. Huffaker. “Correlation between Intelligence Quo- 
tient and Accomplishment Quotient", Journal of Applied Psychology. 13: 76-80. 
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towards the mean” as an explanation for the consistent negative correlation 
between the intelligence quotient and the accomplishment quotient. 


We are all more or less aware of the specialization that exists among 
school children. A pupil may be a little better in arithmetic than he is in 
spelling, another is better in reading than in geography, still another likes 
history and is likely to excell in that subject. A pupil does not have uniform 
capacity to achieve in the various school subjects that he is taking. Now if 
we select the best pupils in arithmetic, the chances are that they will not 
rank as high in other subjects because we have selected them on the basis 
of arithmetic ability and therefore we have included in the group that we 
selected many pupils who have special ability in arihmetic. The same holds 
true if we select pupils on any other basis. They will rank high on the basis 
they were selected because that is how they were selected, but on any other 
basis or in any other subject they will have a tendency to rank lower. We 
have been selecting our pupils, for the most part, on the basis of their ability 
to achieve on intelligence tests. This ability to achieve on intelligence tests 
is specialized the same as the ability to achieve on arithmetic or reading 
tests. After we have selected the pupils that rank high on intelligence tests 
we find they do not rank so high on other tests. On the other hand, those 
who rank the lowest in one test are not likely to rank quite as low on another 
test. This produces that familiar tendency of regression towards the mean. 


Since pupils who rank high on intelligence tests do not rank quite as 
high on achievement tests, their iQ’s will be higher than their EQ’s, Terman, 
for instance, found that the gifted children that he had selected averaged 
150 in intelligence quotients but that they only averaged 140 in educational 
quotients. When we find the accomplishment quotients of these gifted 
children by using the equation, AQ = , it is inevitable that they get 
low accomplishment ratios. 

In addition to the specialization of abilities, chance errors enter into our 
measurements and often give a pupil a high rank in one test and perhaps 
a low rank in another test. We can mention these two factors of specializa- 
tion and chance errors as the reason for this tendency for pupils to regress 
towards the mean when their scores on one test are compared with their 
scores on a second test. 
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The negative correlation between IQ and AQ, then, may be ascribed 
to this tendency of EQ'’s to regress towards the mean when compared to 
the IQ's. The amount of this regression and therefore the size of the nega- 
tive correlation between IQ and AQ depends on two factors—the correlation 
between EQ and IQ and the range or variability of the EQ and IQ. In our 


: ox ae . 
regression formula, x ==-r —y, it is evident that as r becomes smaller, x 
- 


approaches zero, and when gy is greater than ox, x will be nearer zero. The 
closer x is to zero, the greater will be the regression towards the mean. (x 
and y are deviations from the mean of any two sets of scores or measures. 
In this illustration x is the deviation of any EQ from the mean of the EQ’s 
and y is the deviation of any IQ from the mean of the IQ's.) 

To get a near-zero correlation between IQ and AQ, it thus becomes 
necessary to have a high correlation between IQ and EQ (or the achieve- 
ment test and the intelligence test) and not much difference in the variability 
of the two, or to have a much greater variability in the numerator (EQ) 
than in the denominator (IQ) of our ratio. Anything that contributes to a 
lower correlation between IQ and EQ—such as the specialization of abilities 
in pupils or chance errors of measurement—will tend to increase the size 
of the negative correlation between IQ and AQ. As a rule the IQ's have 
greater variability than the EQ’s and this helps to increase the size of our 
negative correlation. 

If we select our pupils on the basis of EQ we find that the IQ's will 
regress towards the mean. Thus pupils with high EQ’s will not have quite 
as high 1Q’s, and pupils with low EQ’s will have IQ's a trifle higher than 
their EQ’s. This produces a positive correlation between EQ and AQ. 

Of the various proposals to make the AQ more reliable and meaningfu! 
those of Nygaard* and Cureton® have, perhaps, the most merit. They propos< 
to find an AQ by dividing the EQ by the estimated EQ based on the IQ 
Cureton calls this the regression-accomplishment quotient and labels it the 


RAQ. The equation is RAQ = at This procedure apparently has 


merit because it corrects for the regression effects of EQ on IQ, and also for 


*P. H. Nygaard. “A Revised Accomplishment Quotient,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XVIII (June, 1928), Pp. 27-30. 

*Edward L. Cureton. “The Accomplishment Quotient Technic,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, V (March, 1937), Pp. 315-326. 
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the usual tendency of the denominator (IQ) to have greater variability than 
the numerator (EQ) of our ratio. 

That the accomplishment quotient technic is not a highly commendable 
statistical procedure may be deduced from an experiment similar to the 
following: 

We have been using the intelligence test as an estimate or an index 
of a pupil’s capacity to perform on a school achievement test. It appears 
reasonable to assume that a pupil's score on one intelligence test is an even 
better index of his capacity to perform on another intelligence test than on 
an achievement test. The present writer computed the AQ’s of 50 ninth- 
grade pupils by dividing their accomplishment on the Miller intelligence test 
by their indicated capacity to achieve on this test as measured by the Terman 
IQ (Miller test) 


IQ (Terman test)” 
AQ’s were then correlated with the IQ’s derived from the Terman test. 


The coefficient thus obtained was — .44. This negative correlation is 
due to the regression towards the mean—pupils who made high scores on 
the Terman test were not quite so high on the Miller test, pupils who ranked 
high on the Miller test did not rank quite as high on the Terman test. 
Apparently as soon as two tests differ ever so little in content and construc- 
tion, pupils will show specialization of accomplishment and the scores on 
one test will regress towards the mean when compared with scores on the 
second test. We have, in the past, been basing our claim that the gifted 
children are not achieving up to capacity on a statistical procedure similar 
to the one given above. By the use of this same procedure it is possible to 
make the claim that gifted children are not achieving up to capacity on 
intelligence tests. 


intelligence test, according to the equation, AG — 





The use of the intelligence test as a measure of the industry and 
motivation of our pupils is open to question. It is a common custom to 
assume that a child who does well in school work with reference to his 
intelligence quotient shows good industry and is well motivated, while the 
child who does poorly in school compared to his IQ suffers from lack of 
industry and lack of proper motivation. To some extent this may be true. 
An achievement test may often measure accomplishment over a relatively 
short period—for instance, a few months—whereas an intelligence test 
covers achievement over a long period. If a pupil is not accomplishing up 
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to his capacity in this short period, this may be brought out by comparing 
his achievement with what he has been doing in the past as indicated by 
the intelligence test. However, most educators concede that an intelligenc: 
test is essentially a general achievement test. If this be so, the chances arc 
that the intelligence test is not entirely free from the influence of those 
factors that affect the ordinary achievement test, such as health, home condi 
tions, interests, industry and motivation. This may be especially evident in 
the earlier years. A child of five or six years of age may show special interest 
in reading. He acquires a large vocabulary and much information through 
his reading. When given an intelligence test he is therefore able to get a 
high score and consequently a high IQ. This same high IQ is then used to 
show that he is not achieving up to capacity in reading. Apparently the law 
of diminishing returns is operating. According to Terman® gifted children 
of eight or nine years of age read about three times as many books as the 
average child of the same age and also read a greater proportion of non- 
fiction material. Yet the gifted child usually has a reading quotient below 
his intelligence quotient, and the dull child who seldom opens a book seems 
to be able to get with little effort a reading quotient above his intelligence 
quotient. It hardly seems fair to demand that the gifted child spend more 
time in reading than the average child—if the average child is allowed a 
certain number of hours in which to play, it would appear that the gifted 
child is entitled to an equal number. 

It is a common practice to assume that a pupil with an IQ of 120 and an 
EQ of 110 shows poor industry and lack of motivation, and that a pupil 
with an IQ of 100 and an EQ of 110 shows good industry and is properly 
motivated. In other words, we are using the intelligence test as the “control” 
when we wish to measure the industry and motivation of our pupils. Now a 
“control” should be free from those things that we are attempting to 
measure. If the intelligence test is chiefly an achievement test, how can it 
be entirely free from the factors that affect accomplishment on the achieve 
ment test, as industry and motivation ? 

It is for these reasons that the present writer feels that perhaps we have 
not been using the proper procedure in determining which child achieves 
the most in relation to his capacity to achieve. The use of one achievement 





*Lewis M. Terman, Genetic Study of Genius, (California: Stanford Universit) 
Press), Vol. I, p. 454. 
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test (the intelligence test) to determine whether or not a pupil is accomplish- 
ing up to capacity on another achievement test appears a little far-fetched. 
We can probably find out more about whether the gifted or the less gifted 
child does the most relative to capacity by such things as time spent in study, 
teachers’ ratings of studiousness, amount of supplementary reading, and 
participation in extra-curricular activities. 

Studies by Williamson,* Jones and Ruch,* and others tend to show 
that on the college level students of low IQ study somewhat more in terms 
of hours per week than do students of high IQ. However, it may be that 
reports on the amount of study as given by the pupils, themselves, are not 
very reliable. Pupils of low IQ often take much more time to get started 
and they are likely to waste more time through lack of concentration than 
pupils of high IQ. 

Teachers’ ratings on the studiousness of pupils usually have been dis- 
counted because it is felt that the teacher believes that the pupil who gets 
the most work done works the hardest. Teachers do not judge the amount 
of industry of their pupils only by their accomplishment, however, for they 
have them in study periods and in classes and thus are able to observe the 
pupils at work. In a survey of 34,000 school children in the state of Min- 
nesota,® the teachers were asked to rate pupils on such traits as inattentive, 
lacking in interest, “quitter”, lazy, sleepy, and apathetic. As rated by the 
teachers a distinct tendency was found for pupils with high intelligence 
quotients to be characterized by favorable traits, and the pupils with low 
intelligence quotients to be characterized by unfavorable traits. It has been 
shown that, as a rule, bright children are more interested in school work 
than slow children, and it appears reasonable to assume that they pay better 
attention and do more work on their studies. 

Investigations usually indicate that the brighter children do more supple- 
mentary reading and take part to a greater extent in extra-curricular activities 


_ E.G. Williamson. “The Relationship of Number of Hours of Study to Scholar- 
ship,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 26: 682-688. 

*Lonzo Jones and G. M. Ruch. “Achievement as Affected by the Amount of 
Time Spent in Study.” 27th Yearbook National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part II. Pp. 131-134. 1928. 

*J. E. Lunn, E. L. Vitalis and others. “Pupil Personnel Study of Pupils in 
Minnesota Public Schools,” Series of Bulletins Published by Minnesota Council of 
School Executives. Copies are obtainable from 309 State Capitol Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1939. Part I, Sect. 12, p. 1-12. 
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than the slower pupils. Of a group of 250 high school students, the present 
writer found that although the pupils of low IQ reported that they studied 
a trifle more at home each week, they spent much less time in the extra- 
cufricular activities of the school. In both home study and extra-curricular 
activities, the pupils in the highest one-third in IQ averaged four hours 
more per week than did the pupils in the lowest one-third in IQ. Accom- 
plishment in extra-curricular activities is not included when we measure 
educational achievement by tests. However, these extra activities should have 
some value, otherwise they have no place in the curriculum (or extra- 
curriculum), and when we try to determine achievement relative to capacity 
these activities should be taken into consideration. 


In regard to the question asked in this paper, ‘Does the gifted child 
have a low AQ?”, the answer is yes, he does have a low AQ, but the pro- 
cedure used in deriving this AQ is not very sound. Perhaps the safest answer 
to the question of accomplishment relative to capacity is to say that as long 
as we have no accurate measure of innate capacity it is impossible to deter. 
mine what child accomplishes the most for his capacity. 


Nevertheless the present writer feels that the gifted child is working up 
to capacity to a greater extent than either the average or the slow child, and 
that, therefore, there is no great need for special provisions for the gifted 
in the grades or high school. It is recommended, however, that the scholar- 
ship idea be extended and enlarged upon so that on graduation from high 
school the pupils of exceptional talent and ability will be able to pursuc 
studies in fields in which they show interest and aptitude. 


Following is a brief summary of this paper: 

It is suggested that, perhaps, the best explanation for the negative 
correlation between IQ and AQ is the tendency for pupils’ scores on one 
test to regress towards the mean when compared to their scores on 
another test. 


Apparently this regression of scores towards the mean is due chiefly to 
the specialization of accomplishment on the part of pupils. A pupil is usually 
better in one subject than another, or rather, he does not achieve equally well 
in all subjects or all tests. 
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Since the intelligence test is largely an achievement test, it is doubtful 
if it is entirely free from the effects of such factors as industry, interest, and 
motivation. If the intelligence test is affected by these factors, it cannot very 
well be used as the “control” when we seek to determine the effect of these 
factors on achievement. 

It is recommended that the scholarship idea be extended so that upon 
graduation from high school gifted children will be able to continue their 
studies in fields in which they are interested and in which they show aptitude 
and ability. 





A FOUR YEAR STUDY OF THE FRESHMAN CLASS OF 1935 
AT THE WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


ELIZABETH M. STALNAKER 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
West Virginia University 


Editor's note: Educationalists now for some time have concerned them- 
selves with the factors conditioning attendance and school success. The 
author presents a study of this matter at the West Virginia University. 

Tuis four-year study of the Freshman Class of 1935 at West Virginia 
University includes three main divisions. The first part is a study of the 
attendance records in relation to the intelligence test scores, and asks the 
question: Do the students with the low intelligence test scores withdraw 
from the University early in their career and before graduation; and if not, 
in what lines of University work do they succeed ? 

The second part deals with the academic records of the same students 
in relation to withdrawals, and asks the question: Is it the poor academic 
record which causes the withdrawal from the University, and not the intelli- 
gence test scores; and if not, in what college, school, or pre-professional 
group do they succeed ? 

The third part deals with the relation of intelligence test scores and 
academic grades, semester by semester, using the correlation method. 


PART ONE 


In the autumn of 1935, 437 students who entered the West Virginia 
University took the intelligence test prepared by the American Council on 
Education. On the 1935 issue of the test there was a possible score of 389 
to be made. The scores of this group ranged from 46 to 317, with a mean 
score of 149.5. 

In order to handle the problem of withdrawals, the record of each 
student was studied to find out the number of semesters he was enrolled in 
the University. If the student was not enrolled the eighth semester after 
his entrance he was considered to be a permanent withdrawal. This may not 
actually turn out to be the case in all instances. For example, one student 
reentered the University after an absence of two years; so it is possible that 
some who were not enrolled the last semester of the fourth year may yet re- 
turn and complete their work. But four years being the accepted time inter 
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val for completing work for a degree, non-enrollment in the eighth semester 
was arbitrarily taken as signifying a permanent withdrawal. 

Also, it should be made clear that when we state that a student was en- 
rolled, let us say, for two semesters, it does not mean necessarily that the 
semesters were consecutive. He may have been in one semester, out the next, 
and back the following one; but he had only two semester's work in West 
Virginia University to his credit. 

In order to answer our question, “Is intelligence as measured by this in- 
telligence test a factor in withdrawals, and conversely in survivals?’’, the 
scores were arranged in deciles, with 44 cases in each decile except the tenth 
which included 41 cases. 

Table I shows the number of withdrawals for each decile for each sem- 
ester, and the total number and per cent for each two semesters or year 
equivalents. The same data is given for the entire class, and also for the five 
upper and the five lower deciles. Chart I shows the withdrawals as they ac- 
cumulated semester by semester from the five lower deciles and the five 
upper deciles; it shows also the number of graduates found in the two groups. 

It can be seen from Table I that before the close of the first semester, 
23 students left, never to return. Of these 23, 18 were from the five lower 
deciles, five from the five higher deciles. Some of the students with the 
lower intelligence scores probably realized early in their college career their 
inability to maintain the academic standards of the University. 

After staying for one semester, 40 more students withdrew permanently. 
Of these 28 were from the five lower deciles, 12 from the five upper deciles. 
Those in the lower deciles more than doubled those in the upper. 

After staying for two semesters or having the equivalent of one year's 
work, 62 additional students left the ranks. Of these, 34 were from the five 
lower deciles, 28 from the five upper deciles. It is to be noted that there is 
a considerable increase in number among those with higher intelligence 
scores who left after two semesters than formerly. 

The total of withdrawals, then, after one year’s work was 125—approxi- 
mately one-third of the original class number—29 per cent, to be exact. Of 
these 125 withdrawals, 80 are from the lower five deciles, and 45 are from 
the upper five deciles. This is a ratio of almost two to one. Consequently, 
at this stage in the academic career of the class of 1935 one might be tempted 
to answer the question in the affirmative and say that since two students in 
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the five lower deciles withdraw to one in the five upper, the low intelligence 
score is the cause. At any rate, a larger percentage of low score students 
eliminate themselves than high score students do. 


Continuing into the following year, or its equivalent, the third and 
fourth semesters, we note from Table I that 16 withdraw after three semes- 
ters, 6 from the five lower deciles, 10 from the five upper deciles. In this 
case the number from the upper half is almost twice that of the lower, which 
is the reverse of the previous year. After the fourth semester, there are 39 
idditional withdrawals; here the division is almost equal, with 20 coming 
from the lower half, and 19 from the upper half. 


Now by the close of the fourth semester or the equivalent of the Junior 
College there was a total of 180 withdrawals or 41 per cent of the original 
enrollment. Twenty-four percent were from the five lower deciles, and 17 
per cent from the five higher deciles. The ratio of the lower to the higher 
now becomes three to two; and the factor of low intelligence score as a cause 
of withdrawals is less marked than at the end of the first two semesters. 


Looking into the record of the Senior College, we find there are fewer 
withdrawals. Evidently those (59 per cent) who have survived the Junior 
College settle down for a pull to the finish. With each semester the number 
of withdrawals now becomes fewer and fewer. 


After five semester's work, 11 students withdraw; of them eight are 
from the lower half of the group, three from the upper half. After the sixth 
semester 20 additional students withdraw; six from the lower half and 14 
from the upper half—so that after six semesters or three year's work the 
total number of withdrawals has increased to 211 or 48 per cent of the class, 
with 27 per cent coming from the five lower deciles and 21 per cent from 
the five upper deciles; thus the ratio of the lower to the higher is now ap- 
proximately four to three. This ratio is maintained the following year. 

During the last year or after the seventh semester there were only four 
withdrawals, all of them from the five lower deciles, or the lower half of the 
class. 

The complete number of withdrawals was 215 or 49.2 per cent. This 
shows that practically half of the class failed to continue their work over a 
period of eight semesters; 28 per cent are from the five lower deciles, and 21 
per cent from the five higher deciles. 





























CuHartT I 


NuMBER OF WITHDRAWALS, SEMESTER AFTER SEMESTER, AND GRADUATES FROM 
THE Five Upper AND Five Lower DECILES 
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TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL ENROLLMENT, THE WITHDRAWALS AND 
GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DECILES 








Original Withdrawals 
En ext oma 
No. Cases No. Cases Percentages 














Lower Half __ 
Upper Half - - 




















Considering the withdrawals from semester to semester, it is clearly evi- 
dent (Table I and Chart I) that the heaviest loss occurs after one year's 
work. From that time on the percentage of withdrawals grows less each 
year. There is also evidence from Table I that the heavier losses are after 
the second, fourth, and sixth semesters, which for most of the students 
means after one year, two years, or three years of work. In other words, they 
ire more likely to finish out a year than to stop in the middle of a year. A 
third fact that stands out is that the withdrawals in the lower half of the 
class is heavier than that of the upper half, indicating that a larger per- 
centage of the brighter students as judged by intelligence test scores tend 
to remain in school longer than the poorer students do. 

However, one must not lose sight of the fact that with the passing of 
time more students from the upper deciles leave, thus bringing about a grad- 
ual change in the ratio of the higher to the lower deciles, so that in the end 
the lower half is loaded only slightly more heavily than the upper half by 
withdrawals. By the eighth semester an average of 42 per cent of the five 
higher deciles have withdrawn, as against 56 per cent from the lower, leav- 
ing an enrollment of 58 per cent as against the 44 per cent of the five lower 
deciles. 

Thus we find still enrolled in the eighth semester 222 of the 437 
students. Ninety-six of them are from the lower half of the class; in fact, 
18 of the 44 from the lowest decile are still in attendance. The remaining 
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126 students are from the five higher deciles, this group having a majority 
of 30 students over the five lower decile group. 

Apparently then when the whole four-year period is considered, the 
intelligence rating of the student is neither the only nor the main factor 
which makes for either withdrawal or survival. 

A comparison of the original enrollment, the withdrawals and graduates 
according to deciles is presented in Table II. 

One factor which, no doubt, operated for all students was the financial 
one. A number of students enter the University with the expectation of 
receiving NYA aid. If that is not available for them they must leave. Also 
some of those who withdraw enter other colleges and universities, and 
information concerning their future educational career is seldom available 
On the other hand, several possible reasons for remaining in college re- 
gardless of intelligence rating suggest themselves. One of them is th 
scarcity of jobs to be had, and the belief that the possession of a college 
degree, regardless of one’s innate ability, will secure for one a more desirabl: 
and a better job in the end. Still other students shop around and shift from 
one college or school or major subject to another until they find a berth 
where they are not too uncomfortable and where they may be able eventual!) 
to make the grade. This shifting about brought up the question of the 
extent of transfers. 

In order to consider the transfers it was necessary to divide the group 
into the various colleges, schools, and pre-professional groups. Table II! 
shows the number that go to and from the several groups. Altogether ther: 
were 48 students or 11 percent who made shifts. In several cases there was 
more than one transfer. For example, one boy was a pre-law student th: 
first year; the first semester of the second year he transferred to engineering 
and the second semester of the same year he left engineering and joined th« 
pre-medical group. Another student transferred from arts and sciences to 
the pre-education group, and from there went to home economics. And stil! 
another who enrolled as an agriculture student shifted to pre-education fo: 
a brief stay and then transferred to arts and sciences. 

These changes brought an increase of two, three, or four students to th 
following groups: arts and sciences, agriculture, home economics, music, 
physical education, and engineering and mines. The pharmacy group 
remained intact, neither losing nor gaining any students. The pre-education 
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TABLE III 


TRANSFERS FROM ONE COLLEGE, SCHOOL, OR PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUP TO ANOTHER 
TO FROM 








College, School " Mean 
or Group Cases ITs 








Agriculture 





Home Economics 











Pharmacy 





Physical Education _ - -- 








Pre-Education 








Pre-Medicine. ........ 121-214 
Engineerifg & Mines__- 154-194 
63-265 
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group broke even, losing 6 and gaining 6 members. Losses were sustained 


only in the pre-law group where 16 members transferred. Ten of this group 
transferred to the straight arts and sciences group, one went to medicine, one 
to engineering, and two each to agriculture and education. This group gained 
only one student and he came from the arts and sciences group. 

This relatively large withdrawal from the pre-law group and entrance 
into the other groups was in large part due to the desire to be graduated at 
the end of the four-year period, as 9 out of the 16 got their degrees in June 
1939. The other transfers seemed to be motivated largely by individual 
interests and ability. 

In addition to the above transfers, two of the students went to the 
College of Law the last year, but since there was no change in their major 
interest they were not considered in Table III. 


WHAT PERCENT OF THE ORIGINAL GROUP COMPLETED THEIR COURSE 
BY THE END OF THE FOUR YEARS? 
This question is answered by Table I and Chart I which show the 
original enrollment, the withdrawals, and graduates in terms of number and 
percentage. The same facts are shown on Table II and Chart II. 
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It will be seen that 139 of the original group are graduated, or 31.8 
percent. This constitutes slightly less than one-third of the class. The num- 
ber corresponds roughly to the number and percentage of withdrawals after 
two semester’s enrollment. But the difference between the two groups is 
striking when we consider the distribution in deciles. It can be seen from 
Chart I that there were almost twice as many withdrawals in the five lower 
deciles as there were in the five upper or higher deciles after two semester's 
work. With the graduates the reverse is the case, Here there are twice as 
many graduates from the five upper deciles as there are from the five 
lower deciles. 

Striking as this may be, a still more striking fact is that in spite of very 
low intelligence test scores, a certain percentage of these students do com- 
plete their college course by the close of the four-year interval. Some few 
attend summer school, but in no larger number than the students with 
higher intelligence test scores who do so in order that they may shorten 
their college career. 

Chart II shows that with each ascending decile there is a decrease in the 
percentage of withdrawals and an increasing percentage of graduates except 
for slight variations in the middle range. For example, let us consider the 
three lowest and the three highest deciles. By the end of four years 59 
percent had withdrawn in the first decile and 18 percent were graduated ; 
in the second, 59 percent had withdrawn and 14 percent were graduated ; 
in the third, 61 percent had withdrawn and 23 percent were graduated. In 
the eighth decile there was a withdrawal of 45 percent and 43 percent were 
graduated; in the ninth, 36 percent had withdrawn and 45 percent were 
graduated ; in the tenth 39 percent withdrew while 54 percent were graduated. 

Obviously then the answer to the first part of our original question is: 
the lower the intelligence the more likelihood there is that the student will 
withdraw before obtaining a degree, and the higher the intelligence as rated 
by this intelligence test, the more likelihood there is that the student will 
finish his course in four years. 

It will be noted from Chart II that in each decile there is a certain 
percentage of the class which has neither withdrawn nor has been graduated. 
These students were enrolled the eighth semester, but had not completed 
work sufficient for a degree. In some cases this lack was due to irregular 
attendance; in others, to work of such poor quality that the required number 
of honor points had not been earned. 
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IN WHAT COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUP DO THOSE 
WHO REMAIN IN COLLEGE SUCCEED? 


Inasmuch as we find students from the lowest to the highest decile 
graduating within the four years, the question remains in which college, 
school, or pre-professional group do the students of different rank in ability, 
who remain in college, succeed? That is to say, do we find a preponderance 
of students from the upper half of the group in one college, school, or pre 
professional group, and those from the lower in another? 

It was thought that a study of the withdrawals from the several colleges, 
schools, and pre-professional groups might throw some light on this ques- 
tion. As shown by Table IV and Chart III, the music school experienced 
the largest percentage of withdrawals, its total loss by the end of the two 
semesters being seven out of its original group of nine or a percentage 
of 77. The second largest percentage of withdrawals after two semesters is 
found in the physical education group (34%) followed by pre-education 
(31%) arts and sciences (30%) home economics (28%) agriculture 
(26%) pre-law (25%) and pre-medicine (22%). Pharmacy had no 
withdrawals. 

After four semesters home economics ranks second to music consistent}; 
throughout the remainder of the four years in percentage of withdrawals 
ending with a loss of 67 percent of the original group. 

The group to occupy the third rank consistently after the four-semester 
period is the arts and sciences, the total percentage of withdrawals being 57 

The lowest percentage of withdrawals following pharmacy with its 
perfect record of constant enrollment is found in the pre-law (27%), the 
pre-medicine (43%), and agriculture (44%) groups. 

By the end of the four-year period fifty percent of the physical education 
students and those in the pre-education group had withdrawn. 

Thus, the highest percentages of withdrawals are found to be in the 
school of music, the home economics, and the arts and science groups in the 
order named. (77, 67, 57%). The lowest percentages outside of pharmacy) 
were in the pre-law, pre-medicine, and agriculture in the order named. 

From the above ranking one might conclude that the students who 
remain in college longer are those who enter with a definite goal in mind 
and enroll in courses with a more or less definitely prescribed curriculum 
such as pharmacy, pre-law, pre-medicine, and agriculture, regardless of the: 


intelligence test score. 
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Cuart Ii 


PERCENTAGES OF WITHDRAWALS AFTER TWO, Four, Six AND SEVEN SEMESTERS; 
PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATES; AND STUDENTS StrLL ENROLLED But Not 
GRADUATED IN THE SEVERAL COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
Groups AND THE TOTAL GROUP 
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The larger percentage of withdrawals from music and home economics 
might be explained on the basis that students who show a little native flare 
for that specialized work become discouraged when they discover they must 
neet certain academic requirements outside their special field of talent and 
for that reason withdraw. A like demand might explain the 50 percent 
withdrawals in the physical education and pre-education groups. 

The relatively large percentage of withdrawals from the arts and 
sciences group is not surprising since within its ranks are many students 
without any definite goal, other than to go to college until something better 
turns up; some are drifters in the academic world; some are ambitious to 
have a degree, but have no special aim beyond, other than to obtain a job 
of some kind. In the case of the girls, it is often marriage, which may also 
account in part for the withdrawals in home economics and music. 

While it is true there is a larger percentage of withdrawals in some 
groups than in others, which fact is evident from Table IV and Chart III, 
still with the exception of the highest (music) and the lowest (pharmacy) 
which include a very small number of cases, there are withdrawals from all 
divisions ranging from 27 percent in the pre-law group to 67 percent in the 
home economics group. One is forced then to conclude that no special divi- 
sions are responsible for the withdrawals or survivals since both occur in 
all divisions. 

We then turn to the list of graduates to discover the percentage from 
cach division who attain their degrees within the four years. 

Table V shows that with the exception of the two small groups, 
pharmacy and music, the differences in percentages is not great. Barring the 
ibove-mentioned groups, the percentage graduating in each group is within 
he 30's with the exception of the pre-law and pre-medicine groups which 
re not far behind—27 and 29 percent respectively. 

Apparently, then, both withdrawals and graduates are fairly well dis- 
tributed throughout the different divisions of the university and not con- 
entrated anywhere. 

In order to probe somewhat deeper into the problem of where the 
students who remain in college succeed, Table VI was constructed. This table 
gives the range and mean score for students in each of the several colleges, 
schools, and pre-professional groups for both the withdrawals and those who 
graduate, also for the total group. 
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TABLE V 
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GRADUATES WITHIN THE FOUR-YEAR PERIOD FROM THE DIFFERENT COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND 
PERCENTAGE OF THE ORIGINAL CLASSIFICATION AND THE 
FINAL GROUPING 
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In general, as can be seen from Table VI, those students with the lower 
intelligence test scores drop out first, and with the succeeding semesters, 
there is a general rise in the mean intelligence test score for the group 2s 
a whole during the Junior College enrollment. In the Senior College there 
is considerable fluctuation, both in the number and the test scores of those 


who withdraw, 


Considering the range in score for the total withdrawals in each divi- 
sion (Table V1), we find the greatest range in the arts and science group 
where the highest (317) and the lowest (46) are located, a difference of 
271 points; the next highest range is in pre-law, from 71 to 260 or a differ 
ence of 189, following in rank order are home economics, from 68 to 248, 
a difference of 180; agriculture, from 47 to 194, a difference of 147; pre- 
medicine, from 91 to 210, a difference of 119; music, from 77 to 194, a dif- 
ference of 117; pre-education, from 83 to 200, a difference of 117; and 
physical education, from 72 to 163, a difference of 91. This wide range 
shows that students with scores ranging from the lower to the higher deciles 
withdraw from all divisions. 
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The mean scores of the withdrawals in the different divisions are also 
shown on Table VI. They range from 107.5 for the physical education group 
to 152.7 for the pre-medical group, a difference from the lowest to the 
highest of 45.2 points, with a mean score of 134 for the total withdrawals. 
This variability between the different divisions is far less than the variability 
within each group; consequently it fails to point to any One group as 
responsible for withdrawals because of low intelligence test scores. 

Now let us turn to the column of Table VI which gives the number 
of graduates in each division, the range of score and mean score for each, 
Here we find again the greatest range is in the arts and science group, from 
67 to 268, a difference of 201; the lowest range is in the music school, but 
there are only two cases (106-154), consequently, there could scarcely be 
said to be a range. The most restricted groups are in pre-education and pre- 
law, where the respective ranges are from 101 to 186, a difference of 85 for 
pre-education and from 119 to 210, a difference of 91 for pre-law. On the 
whole the differences are similar in magnitude to those of the withdrawals, 
and it is obvious that a low intelligence test score does not prevent one from 
graduating in any college, school, or division. 

When the mean scores of the withdrawals and those who graduate arc 
compared, it can be seen that in every case except music the mean score of 
graduates is higher than the mean score of withdrawals. The mean score for 
the total group of graduates is 167.4 as against 134 for the withdrawals. 
which is an increase of 33.4 points over the latter. 


Table VII shows the comparison of the mean scores of the withdrawals 
and graduates. 
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It can be seen from the above that in all divisions the mean score of 
the graduates exceeds that of the withdrawals except in music. In the case 
of arts and sciences and home economics groups the mean score of the 
graduates exceeds that of the withdrawals by as much as forty points. 

Among the graduates the most intelligent group as measured by intel- 
ligence tests is the pre-medical, with a mean score of 183.6. Next in order 
come the arts and sciences, the pre-law, the home economics, and the pre- 
education groups, all with scores above the mean score of the total original 
enrollment which was 149.5. Below the class mean we find the agriculture, 
pharmacy, physical education and music groups. 

Once again it should be pointed out that the pharmacy and music groups 
have too few cases to make a statistical statement concerning them valid. If 
those two are eliminated we find that the agriculture and physical education 
groups fall below the class average. Since it does seem possible for students 
with relatively lower intelligence test scores to graduate in those two schools, 
one might expect to find the majority of such students registered there, but 
such is not the case as shown by all the tables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What general conclusions can be drawn from the study of attendance 
ind graduation in relation to the intelligence test score of entering freshmen? 

1. Almost half of the entering students withdraw before the end of 
i years, so of course do not graduate. 

2. The withdrawals each semester show a slightly larger percentage 

me from those in the five lower deciles of intelligence test scores; however, 

the ratio of the lower to the upper gradually changes from a two to one at 
the end of two semesters, or one year’s work, to a four to three ratio at the 
end of four years. 

3. The larger percentage of withdrawals occurs by the end of the Junior 
College. A much smaller percentage occurs in the Senior College. 

i. Forty-four percent of the students from the lower half of the class, 
0 far as intelligence test scores are concerned remain in college in spite of 
the weeding-out process that has taken place on the Junior College level and 
the heavy withdrawal from the lower ranks after two semester or the equiv- 
alent of one year’s work, Fifty-eight percent of the students from the upper 
ialf of the class continue their course over a four-year period. 
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5. Almost one-third of the class graduate. 

6. The higher the decile the greater the number of students who com- 
plete their work within the four-year period. Approximately one-third of 
the graduates are from the five lower deciles; two-thirds from the five upper 
deciles. 

7. When the group is divided into the several colleges, schools, and 
pre-professional groups, the percentage of withdrawals in each is quite 
similar, with the exception of the pharmacy and music school students, where 
the enrollment is too low to be of any statistical value. 

8. There seems to be a somewhat greater survival of students in those 
divisions which have a more definitely prescribed curriculum than in those 
where the student is given a freer choice in his selection of courses. 

9. There is a wide range of intelligence test scores in all divisions both 
for the withdrawals and for the graduates. 

100. The mean scores for the graduates in all divisions (except music) 
is higher than the mean scores for the withdrawals, so in general, one can 
say a larger percentage of students with higher intelligence test scores gradu- 
ate than do those with lower ones, and conversely that a larger percentage of 
those with lower intelligence test scores withdraw from the university than 
do those with higher intelligence test scores. 

11. Among the graduates the higher intelligence test scores are found 
in the pre-professional groups, arts and sciences, and home economics—all 
being above the class average. The lower intelligence test scores are found 
in the agriculture and physical education groups, both being below the class 
average. 

12. From the above one might conclude that one would not be justified 
in telling any student with a low intelligence test score that he would not be 
able to graduate from West Virginia University because, in spite of 
low intelligence test scores, some do graduate. Even in the lowest decile the 
chances are approximately three to seven that he will, according to the records 
of this class. 
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SURVEY OF EIGHTH-GRADE GRADUATES OF 1940 


MARSHALL CANAAN 
Sauk County, Wisconsin 


Editor's note: As a part of the program to bring the school in closer 
harmony with the every day life needs of pupils are the follow-up studies 
now common. The author presents data on a county wide follow-up study 


of eighth grade graduates. 

ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1940, a follow-up questionnaire was prepared and 
sent out to the Sauk County teachers in the one hundred fifteen rural schools, 
four state graded schools (second class), one school considered as grades 
below high school, the County Normal demonstration school, and one 
parochial school,—making a total of one hundred twenty-two schools that 
had pupils who were given an eighth-grade diploma as a result of having 
successfully passed the county achievement tests. 

Each questionnaire contained the pupils’ names and ages as of May 18, 
i940, and the following questions: 


1. Is the pupil in high school? Where? 
2. If not, what is the pupil doing? 
3. What is the distance to the nearest high school? Where? 


Out of the one hundred twenty-two questionnaires that were sent out 
100 percent of them were returned on or before October 4, 1940, with the 


necessary information. 
PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


This questionnaire was formulated and sent out for the purpose of 
getting the following information: (a) the number and percent of boys 
ind girls entering high school and how the groups from various sources 
ompared with each other; (b) how the number of over-age pupils that 
entered high school compared with the number of under-age pupils; (c) the 
number of pupils who entered high school from the twenty-two towns com- 
pared with other types of schools mentioned; (d) reasons for some pupils 
not enrolled in high school; (e) to find out whether or not distance had 
anything to do with pupils not attending high school. The writer also wished 
o compare the above factors for the different types of schools,—rural, state 
graded, County Normal demonstration room, one school considered as grades 
below high school, and a parochial school. 
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EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATES OF 1940 


FIGURE 1 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 302 GRADUATES 
(Each dot represents one pupil.) 
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FIGURE 2 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 233 PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


(Each dot representing one pupil. Each star ot eae High Schools and State 
Graded School in County attended by majority of pupils.) 
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EXPLANATION OF TABULATED DATA 


General information relative to the 263 eighth-grade graduates from 
rural schools (131 boys and 132 girls) and 39 graduates (18 boys and 21 
gitls) from other schools mentioned, with the number of boys and girls 
who enrolled in high school and those who are not in high school are 
shown in Table I. It is interesting to note that four towns have 100 percent 
of their graduates in high school, namely, Baraboo, Freedom, Ironton, and 
Prairie du Sac. Among the other types of schools that have 100 percent ot 
their graduates in high school are Glenville, Merrimack, Lime Ridge, and 
the County Normal demonstration room. In Figure 1 will be found a map 
of Sauk County which shows the distribution of eighth-grade graduates 
throughout the county; and in Figure 2 will be found another map showing 
the distribution of eighth-grade graduates who have enrolled in high school. 

From the data presented (Table II) it appears that 74.9 percent of the 
rural boys and girls are enrolled in high school (69.5 percent of the boys 
and 80.3 percent of the girls). For all the schools, 77.1 percent of the 302 
pupils are in high school (73.2 percent of the boys and 81.2 percent of 
the girls). 


TABLE IJ 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF PupiLs EXPRESSED IN Per CENT FROM ALL TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS AND FINAL AVERAGE 








Per Cent in Per Cent Not In 
High School High School 





Type of School 





Lime Ridge 
Sauk County Normal 
St. Paul Lutheran--__.......-.-- 






































The data relative to the chronological ages (C. A.’s) of all pupils 
grouped in intervals of six months are shown in Table III. The oldest boy 
is 18 years four months, and the youngest is 12 years seven months, making 
a range of five years nine months; the oldest girl is 16 years nine months 
and the youngest is 12 years seven months, making a range of four years 
‘wo months. The median age for the boys is 14 years four months and for 
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the girls 14 years one month. In looking at Table III it will be noted that 
only one pupil (boy) for the age group from the age of 18 years four 
months to 15 years 11 months is enrolled in high school. It is interesting 
to know that all 17 pupils (seven boys and 10 girls) whose ages range 
from 13 years three months to 12 years seven months are enrolled in high 
school. For schools other than rural schools (Table III-B) the oldest boy is 
16 years and the youngest 12 years eight months, making a range of three 
years four months, and the oldest girl is 15 years eight months and the 
youngest 12 years five months, making a range of three years three months. 
The median for the boys is 13 years 10 months and for the girls 14 years 
one month. 
TABLE III 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES (YEARS-MONTHS) OF 263 PuPILs 
FROM RURAL SCHOOLS AND 39 PUPILS FROM THE SEVEN OTHER SCHOOLS 


(Grouped in intervals of six months.) 
A. RURAL SCHOOLS 
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TABLE II]—Continued 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES (YEARS—MONTHS) OF 263 PUPILS 
FROM RURAL SCHOOLS AND 39 PUPILS FROM THE SEVEN OTHER SCHOOLS 


(Grouped in intervals of six months.) 


B. SEVEN OTHER SCHOOLS 








8th Grade 
Not in H. S. 








15-11 to 
15-6 


15-5 to 
15-0 


14-11 to 
14-6 


14-5 to 
14-0 


13-11 to 
13-6 


13-5 to 
13-0 


12-11 to 
12-6 


12-5 


Tota 
































Highest C. A... ... 
Median... _. 
Lowest C.A 















































The distribution of all 233 pupils in fifteen different high schools is 
shown in Table IV. Eight of these are located within the county, and seven 
of them outside. 


The reasons for the 69 pupils not attending high school are shown in 
Table V. Twenty-nine boys out of forty-one are working on their fathers’ 
farms, and eighteen girls out of the twenty-eight are working at home. The 
other reasons given are practically the same as those given above. 


The data in Table VI show the distance from the nearest high schools 
the 69 pupils live and who are not enrolled in high school. 
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TABLE V 


SHOWING REASONS FOR THE 66 PUPILS FROM RURAL SCHOOLS AND THE 3 PUPILS 
FROM THE OTHER SCHOOLS Not ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL 


RURAL 


(66 


pupils) 








Boys 


Working on father’s farm 
Staying at home. 

Working out. 

No reason given. _. . 
W orking @ on grandfather’ 's farm. 


Seep st bee... = 


























SEVEN OTHER SCHOOLS 
(3 pupils) 








Working on father’s farm 


Staying at home 











Pet ema sanesvnene shit 41 
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TABLE VI 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE 69 PuPpits Not ENROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ACCORDING TO THE DISTANCE THEY LIVE FROM THE NEAREST HIGH SCHOOL 








DISTANCE 


RURAL 
(66 pupils) 


OTHER 
7 SCHOOLS 
(3 pupils) 


ALL SCHOOLS 
(69 pupils) 





Total 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The findings or conclusions made from the questionnaire returns are 
as follows: 

1. A good majority of the pupils from rural schools and from the 
other seven schools are enrolled in high school. This appears to indicate 
that: (a) the pupils are not kept home for work, (b) parents are willing 
to finance whatever expenses are necessary to enable pupils to attend high 
school, (c) parents and pupils realize and appreciate that education cannot 
end with the completion of eighth-grade work. 

2. There are eight graduates from rural schools and whose chronological 
ages range from 15 years eleven months to 18 years four months. Out of 
this number, only one pupil (boy) is enrolled in high school. It appears 
there may be learning difficulties or because of their chronological ages and 
perhaps size, there may be inferiority complexes or parents may feel thes 
pupils ar needed at home for work since the majority of them live on farms 
It appears, too, that pupils have the urge to seek employment even though 
the salary or wages may be small. 

3. All seventeen pupils (seven boys and 10 girls) from rural schools 
whose ages range from 12 years seven months to 13 years three months arc 
enrolled in high school. It appears that these pupils have a high intelligence 
quotient (1.Q.) since their chronological ages (C.A.) are lower than that of 
the average eighth-grade pupil. 

4. The data show that a larger percent of girls than boys from rura 
schools are in high school. This may appear to be due to: (a) less hom: 
work on the farms for girls, (b) the highest age and range of ages are less 
for the girls than for the boys. 

5. In comparing the reasons why the 41 boys and 28 girls are not in 
high school there appears to be a close correlation, as the outstanding reaso: 
given for both groups is work,—the boys on the farm and the girls 1 
the home. 

6. A comparison of the pupils from the rural schools with the pupi!s 
from the seven others not enrolled in high school shows that a large percent 
of the village children are not employed on farms or in their homes and 
that perhaps parents are better able to finance and keep their children in 
high school. 
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7. It appears that the pupils who are not enrolled in high school are 
not handicapped because of distance since the median or average for all 
pupils from the nearest high school is six and five-tenths miles. The greatest 
distance for two pupils is 16 miles and the smallest distance for three pupils 
is two miles. 

8. The median chronological age (C.A.) for all pupils enrolled in high 
school is 14 years six months with a range of four years and four months; 
and the median for those not enrolled in high school is 14 years 10 months 
with a range of five years. It appears that the C.A. and a lesser range deter- 
mine to some extent whether or not pupils are enrolled in high school. 

9. The distribution of pupils for all schools is among fifteen high 
schools. The largest number is enrolled at Reedsburg which is situated in 
the north central part of Sauk County and is in a position to draw students 
from the north, south, east, and west. Baraboo is located in the east central 
part of the county and Prairie du Sac in the south eastern part, and thus 
these two schools depend largely upon pupils from the north east half and 
south east half, respectively. Lime Ridge is located in the western part of 
the county and Spring Green in the extreme south western part. All other 
high schools named (except the last three listed) are in neighboring counties 
and these schools border close to Sauk County. It appears that the distribu- 
tion of pupils among the various schools depends somewhat upon the 
geographical location of high schools. (See Table I, Figure B.) 

10. Since the chronological age (C.A.) seems to be a determining 
‘actor for pupils not enrolled in high school, there appears to be a need for 
vocational courses in lieu of high school work, especially for the boys who 
are interested in phases of farm work, shop work, etc. 

11. In the final analysis, there appears to be evidence that the teaching 
staff of Sauk County has done much to interest the boys and girls in attending 
high school and in helping them to see the need for becoming prepared for 
some profession or vocation in order to earn a living and to become useful 
citizens in their communities. 
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Sauk County—1940 


Orrick oF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 


FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE—EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATES 
(Rural and State Graded) 








| es Seer ss a ee Se 
EXACT AGE IS PUPIL IF NOT, DISTANCE 
(Yr.-Mo.) IN HIGH WHAT IS TO NEAREST 
NAME OF,GRADUATE (May exam) SCHOOL? PUPIL HIGH SCHOOL? 
WHERE? DOING? WHERE? 
































Please mail to the office with your Enrollment Blank on or before October 4 
unless the supervisor asks for it on the first visit. 
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THE EFFECT OF BI-LINGUALISM ON COLLEGE GRADES 


M. V. MARSHALL and R. H. PHILLIPs 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Editor's note: Learning is conditioned by many factors. The author 
finds that Bilingualism does not effect college success. 

THE effect of bi-lingualism on intelligence and school adjustment was 
studied by Pintner and Arsenian* and found to be of little or no significance. 
The same problem was also studied by Mitchell? and by Arsenian.* 

The present study was not concerned with the effect of bi-lingualism on 
intelligence, per se, but with its effect on college grades, Forty college stu- 
dents, drawn from all four classes, who were capable of speaking and under- 
standing another language in addition to English were paired with forty 
students who possessed facility in English only. Pairing was done on the 
bases of college class, score in the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion given at entrance to college, and score on the Shepherd English Test 
given at entrance to college. All students were men. Eleven different 
languages were represented by the bi-lingual group. 

The record of all grades of all eighty students was then obtained and 
the means and standard deviations for both groups computed. The following 
table summarizes the data: 

Bilinguals Monolinguals 


40 
Psychological Examination Y 101.9 
32.3 
Shepherd English Test Mean 86.8 85.0 
S.D. 19.6 18.0 
College Grades Mean 1.90 1.93 
S.D. .707 -717 
Range  .70-3.24 .71-3.56 


The obvious conclusion is that bi-lingualism does not affect success in 
college. It may be objected, of course, that by pairing on the basis of intel- 
ligence and English the significant effect of bi-lingualism had been ruled 


_ *Pintner, R. and Arsenian, S., “The Relation of Bilingualism to Verbal Intel- 
ligence and School Adjustment,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI1 (Decem- 
ber, 1937), p. 255-263. 

_ "Mitchell, A. J. The Effect of Bilingualism in the Measurement of Intelligence. 
El. Sch. Jour., 38: 29-37. 


* Arsenian, S. Bilingualism and Mental Development. 1937. Teachers College. 
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out. This is partly answered by referring to the study of Pintner and Arsenian 


which showed that the correlation between bi-lingualism and intelligence is 
practically zero. Moreover, the results do, within the limited scope of the 
study, give a factual answer to the plausible explanation for poor college 
work that a “certain student is really a bright boy but has a language handicap 


because of his bi-lingualism.” 
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EDITORIAL 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Nor long ago in a regional research meeting the question came up as 
to why the results of research had not been used more widely in the public 
school. In the discussion which followed several answers were proposed. 
Among these were, (1) field workers lack training in quantitative thinking, 
(2) the administrators and supervisors are failing to bring the results of 
research before the teachers, (3) the administration or the community does 
not permit controlled experimentation or experimental innovation, (4) the 
reports of research are, on the whole, dull and abstruse, and—though beg- 
ging the question—, (5) the inertia of the public school is a desirable and 
necessary safeguard against the use of poorly tested hypotheses and 


techniques. 


It is rather obvious that educational research has failed and is failing 
to affect the public school as much as it should. The writer recently inter- 
viewed about thirty prospective elementary and secondary teachers. Not one 
of the elementary teachers had heard of New York's six year experiment with 
the activity program, and only two secondary school teachers had heard of 
the eight year study of college entrance requirements in the thirty cooperating 
high schools. Yet, for several years these two experiments have been widely 
referred to in the magazines, and out of them may come developments of 
a revolutionary nature. For first hand evidence of the ineffectualness of 
research we need only to observe the many instructional procedures in use 
which have been reliably discredited—certainly educational research has cast 
doubt on many current practices. Over a considerable period of years it is 
true that the influences of research are reflected to some considerable extent 
in teacher training practices, supervisory techniques, and in the production 
of textbooks, but they rarely have been emphasized to the point necessary 
to insure functional relationship between principles and techniques and to 
overcome the tendency of teachers to teach as they have been taught. 
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Who is to blame for the disregard of research: the college professor, 
the administrator, the supervisor, the teacher, the patrons? At a recent edu- 
cational meeting several reports on research studies were given. Two of them 
dealt with what pupils, teachers, and parents thought about report cards; 
another, with the construction of a physics curriculum based upon the opin- 
ions of community leaders and the science references found in newspapers; 
and one rather vaguely had something to do with better elementary arith- 
metic instruction through better mathematical training for teachers. All of 
the reports were interesting and, as collections of opinion, entirely admirable, 
but only two of a total of eight reports had any scientific foundation, and 
neither of these permitted an objective description of the reliability of the 
results obtained. It is possible that the illustration is unfair; the reports seem 
reasonably representative, however, of the majority of those which find their 
way into print. 

Obviously not all is well in the field of research. The preservice and 
inservice training of teachers might be improved by developing the scientific 
attitude. Better reporting too should help popularize the results of research, 
and should bring about more tolerance of controlled experimentation on the 
part of the public. Possibly more than these, however, the character of educa 
tional research itself is most at fault, and until that is changed, regardless 
of how sincerely the field worker subscribes to research, few practical bene- 
fits will come. The vigor of any branch of the sciences is reflected in the 
attitudes of those closest to it. In the field of educational research, if the 
writer's experience is typical, the majority of workers are lost in minutac: 
the barrenness of this sort of research has provoked widespread skepticism 
of its aspirdtions. Rather than the healthy skepticism characteristic of re 
search workers in other fields, there seems to be here mainly cynicism and 
doubt. Before such attitudes can be changed, researchers must move up closer 
to the scene of action and research must become more productive. The pré 
ponderance of unscientific and trivial research at present establishes an un 
savory reputation for even the good and operates against the acceptance and 
use of all research results. 


There has of course been a great deal of excellent research. The newer 
trends toward measuring the worth of curricular and instructional practices 
in units of pupil growth are promising. The various evaluative criteria, 
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they become more refined, may be instrumental in raising certain public 
school standards to more desirable levels. Insofar as studies of the nature 
of intelligence, human behavior, and the nature of the learning process 
may be translated into effective practices, they benefit the public school. But 
more research concerned with the fundamental knowledge and principles 
essential to educational are needed. 


The normative survey type of research with its polling and interpreting 
techniques, while always of interest to the student of education and society, 
has done little to increase foundational knowledge. When it collects infor- 
mation relating to the opinions and practices in areas of common and im- 
mediate concern it serves an important and desirable function. When it dis- 
closes deficiencies in certain areas it may lead the way to possible improve- 
ment. Occasionally it may give rise to new ideas, relationships, and hy- 
potheses to be tested. For the most part, however, it has been trivial, un- 
coordinated and poorly designed. 


Much of the present impotency of educational research rests squarely 
upon the so-called statistical and experimental investigations of causal rela- 


tionships. Between 1920 and 1929 approximately 60 per cent of all re- 
search published was of these types. Despite the many excellent investiga. 
tions of this sort, in the majority there seems to have been a very superficial 
ise Of sampling formulae, and hasty and inconclusive results. The pedantry 
concerning levels of significance of differences between two methods of 
little general pertinence or practicality has been particularly distressing. Too 
many of the studies of methods, techniques, and practices have been poorly 
onceived, and too many have stopped far short of convincing demonstration. 


The foregoing very brief criticisms of educational research suggests 
1 number of changes in the character of educational research necessary before 
it can become a truly vital force in the public school. Chief among these, 
it would seem, is a shift from extensive to intensive research. The idea of 
intensive research means simply that when a problem of importance is 
identified it will become and remain the center of group activity until it is 
solved in the convincing terms of large numbers, repeated samples, and 
realistic conditions, or until it becomes evident that at present it permits no 
solution. This might offset somewhat the fragmentary character of current 
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research and its inconclusiveness. Originality, even mediocre, devious 
originality, has been a more influential criterion of the desirability of research 
than possible usefulness of results. So far as the public school is concerned 
the duplication of a significant piece of research has tenfold the importance 
of an original one which merely suggests new hypotheses and problems for 
further research. The writer recently heard an enthusiastic lecturer state that 
the question of learning the basic skills had been settled for all time, by 
the New York City experiment with the activity curriculum. As a matter 
of fact, the experiment, important as it is, merely indicated that a certain 
number of elementary pupils, in a certain number of schools, working 
under certain conditions, acquired the basic skills as satisfactorily and cer- 
tain other desirable increments of growth more satisfactorily under th« 
activity program. The distinction is not pedantic. Before the public school, 
in general, will be able to make the commitments necessary to the intro 
duction of the activity curriculum, the evidence in its favor must be piled up 
until it offsets the endless variety of teachers, pupils, and environments that 
characterize public school instruction. Actually,-the experiment merely in 
troduced, however dramatically and provokingly, the problem of how the 
basic skills shall be learned. 


None of the real problems faced by the public school are easy; all o/ 
them demand painstaking, scientific research, cooperative activity, and the 
use of the best developed tools of statistical analysis. 


There is already some evidence of attempts to coordinate and focus the 
results of research. Such compendiums as The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research have assembled and classified a great many of worth while studies 
But the wide variation in the designs of the reported studies dealing with 
the same problems, their lack of common purpose and emphasis, their 
failure to employ comparable methods of analyses, and necessary brevity 
make it difficult to distinguish between objective and subjective evidence, 
and make compilation of results misleading. 


In order effectively to intensify and coordinate research, accredited, cen 
tralized agencies should be established to direct the research activity relating 
to a particular problem from beginning to end. These may be governmenta! 
or voluntary in character. The functions of these agencies would be those 
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of identifying and delimiting pertinent, vital problems, assigning the prob- 
lems to many cooperating schools and laboratories, and analyzing and inter- 
preting the results. Under such cooperative effort research should become of 
common concern to the educational world, even to the general public, and 
its results would be of more immediate significance. 


M. W. Tare, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gooding, Idaho. 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog- 
raphies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 








CHISHOLM, Leste L., (Chairman) ERIck- 
SON, C. L.; and STONE, CLIFF W. 
Condensations of Masters’ Theses in 
Education. Research Studies of the State 
College of Washington, No. 4. Pull- 
man, Washington: State College of 
Washington, 1941. Pp. 261-348. 

This issue contains abstracts of four- 
teen Masters’ theses in education accepted 
at the State College of Washington during 
the past few years. 


DALE, EDGAR and VERNON, NorMA. Con- 
sumer Education: An Annotated Bib- 
liography. Modern Media of Education, 
Series 1, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University and Columbia, Mis- 
souri: Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, 1941. Pp. 
iii + 35. 

Summaries of sixty-eight selected ar- 
ticles on consumer education appearing in 
educational journals in recent years. 


DEFFENBAUGH, W. S. and KEESECKER, 
Warp W. State Boards of Education 
and Chief State School Officers: Their 
Status and Legal Powers. Studies of 
State Departments of Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin, No. 6; 
Monograph, No. 1. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. 
vii + 103. 

A monograph indicating (1) trends in 
respect to state boards of education and 





their officers—qualifications, methods of 
selection, term of office, present status, 
and (2) principal powers and duties 
vested by law in the boards and officers 
in the respective states. 


DivisiON OF CHILD ACCOUNTING AND 
ResEARCH. The Evaluation of Pupil 
Progress in Pennsylvania, Research Serv 
ice in Education: Keeping in Touch 
With the Public Schools, Bulletin 75, 
No. 19. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: De 
partment of Public Instruction, 1941 
Pp. v + 48. 

The report of the fourth in a series 
of investigations in the field of agenes: 
and progress of children in Pennsylvanie 
public schools. 


EsPENDEZ—NAVARRO, JUAN and SMITH 
HENRY LesTETR. Education in Guate 
mala. Bulletin of the School of Educa 
tion, Indiana University, No. 2. Bloom 
ington, Indiana, Bureau of Cooperative 
Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University, 1942. Pp. 97. 


An account of the general background 
of the country of Guatemala; the educa 
tional system; nursery, elementary and 
secondary education; teacher training, sp: 
cial and higher education. 
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GILBERT, LUTHER C. and GiLBERT, Doris 
Witcox. Training for Speed and Ac- 
curacy of Visual Perception in Learn- 
ing to Spell. University of California 
Publications in Education, No. 5. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: 
University of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. 351-426. 


A report of a study of eye movements 
in spelling conducted with pupils from 
the fourth through the sixth grades, in 
which one group was taught by a method 
placing a premium on speed and ac- 
curacy, the other group by the method 
used in the regular school system. 


HELLER, FRiEDA M. and WuirTe, RUTH. 
Books to Enrich Teaching. Bulletin of 
the Ohio Conference on Reading, No. 
1. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. v + 23. 


Selected lists of books including title, 
author, publisher, price, and grade ap- 
propriateness, under such headings as 
bird life, the Buckeye State, “contact” 
(aircraft), growing up with music, etc. 


LEDERER, MAX. Secondary Education in 
Austria, 1918-38. Bulletin U. S. Office 
of Education, No. 9. Washington: 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1942. Pp. vi + 41. 


The author, formerly a secondary school 
teacher in Austria, describes the progress 
made in attempting to educate young 
Austrians in the principles of democracy 
in the period between two World Wars. 


MACKINTOSH, HELEN K. Supervision of 
Elementary Education As a Function of 
State Departments of Education. Studies 
of State Departments of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, No. 
6; Monograph, No. 8. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1941. Pp. vi + 86. 


One of a series of monographs dealing 
with the states’ functions in elementary 
education. This monograph describes the 
Organization and function of supervisory 
programs in the various states. 


MALAN, CLEMENT T. The Present Status 
of High School Guidance As it Affects 
the Seniors of 1942 in Indiana. Guid- 
ance Research Bulletin, No. 1. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Department of 
Public Instruction, 1942. Pp. 33. 


The report of a study concerning the 
present status of guidance in township, 
town, and city high schools of Indiana, 
and the effects on the high school seniors 
of 1942. 


Morrison, J. Cayce. The Activity Pro- 
gram: A Curriculum Experiment. Re- 
port of a Survey of the Curriculum 
Experiment with the Activity Program 
in the Elementary Schools of the City 
of New York. Albany, New York: 
State Education Department, 1941 
Pp. 182. 


The survey on the activity program in- 
cludes a discussion of the distinguishing 
characteristics and concepts of the pro- 
gram, the extent to which the program 
was developed, the effect on the develop- 
ment of children’s knowledge, attitudes, 
and behavior, and the influence on the 


teachers. 
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MURCHISON, CARL, Editor. Genetic Psy- 


chology Monographs, XXV, Mono- 
graph No. 1. Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts: The Journal Press, 1942. Pp. 215. 


Contains studies on factors determin- 
ing family size in a selected professional 
group; a genetic study of geometrical- 
optical illusions; and interpretation of 
behavior-rating in terms of favorable and 
unfavorable deviations: a study of scores 
from the Read-Conrad Behavior Inventory. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selec- 
tion and Appointment. Research Bul- 
letin, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Re- 
search Division, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1942. 


Pp. 79. 


The first half of a summary of prac- 
tices during 1940-41 regarding teacher 
personnel, presenting data on such topics 
as: responsibility for selection and ap- 
pointment of teachers, standards for elig- 
ibility, recruitment and evaluation of can- 
didates, and appointment and orientation. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
Gumance Service. Medicine. Guid- 
ance Leaflet, No. 6, U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. Pp. 24 


This leaflet on medicine is one of a 
series of guidance leaflets on various 
careers. It contains statistical information 
on census, need and supply, gross income ; 
information on training; a list of medical 
schools; and information on related oc- 
cupations. — 
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ROBINSON, FrANcis P. and HALL, Wi.- 
LIAM E. Concerning Reading Readiness 
Tests. Bulletin of the Ohio Conference 
on Reading, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio State University Press, 1942 
Pp. iii + 16. 

A booklet to assist teachers and ad- 
ministrators in selecting the most effective 
reading readiness test for a particular 
situation. Various tests available are 
analyzed for reliability, predictive suc- 
cess, relation of scores to intelligence 
ratings. 


Seay, Maurice F. and McGLoTHLin 
WituiAM J. Elementary Education in 
Two Communities of the Tennessee 
Valley. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
the Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: Univer 
sity of Kentucky, 1942. Pp. 182. 


Detailed accounts of educational theor 
put into practice in two elementary 
schools: Wilson Dam School near Shef 
field, Alabama, and Gilbertsville Schoo! 
in Marshall County, Kentucky. 


SLATER, RuSSELL. Books for Youth W bo 
Dislike Reading. Bulletin of the Ohio 
Conference on Reading, No. 2. Colum 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press 
1941. Pp. iv + 16. 


An annotated list of books found by 
the author to be enjoyed by retarded 
readers in upper elementary, junior high 
and early senior high school. 
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srruCK, F. THEODORE, Chairman, Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers. A Study 
f Industrial Teacher Education at the 
Graduate Level. A. V. A. Bulletin, 
No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Committee 
on Research, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Inc., 1941. Pp. vi + 42. 


The report of a study on current prac- 
tices in industrial teacher education in- 
stitutions giving graduate instruction in 
ndustrial education. Entrance, residence, 
and theses requirements, and kinds of 
legrees granted are some of the topics 


scussed, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION RESEARCH AsSO- 
CIATION. “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, 
and Counseling,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Xil. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association 
of the United States, 1942. Pp. 136. 


Review of research on guidance: the 
student in elementary, secondary, and 
uigher education; the conditions that 
make effective guidance possible; counsel- 
ing and work with groups; the specialized 
aspect of information about educationa! 
ind vocational opportunities; the prepara- 
tion of teachers and specialists. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION, “School Plant and Equip- 
ment,” Review of Educational Research, 
XII. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1942. Pp. 137-254. 


Reviews the literature from April, 1938, 
July, 9141, om the school plant and 
ciety, planning and constructing school 
buildings and grounds, maintenance «nd 
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operation of school buildings, the rela- 
tions of states to local school units, and 
court decisions in the school plant field. 


Bonar, HuGu S. Studies and Summaries. 
Bulletin, Manitowoc P ublic Schools. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1942. Pp. 88. 


The superintendent of Manitowoc Pub- 
lic Schools presents the study of specific 
problems: the meaning of democracy, high 
school students’ anxieties, statements of 
philosophy, reorganization for curriculum 
study, high school students’ budgets, the 
camera as a supervisory aid, etc. 


CALIFORNIA GENERAL EDUCATION ComM- 
MITTEE. Improvement of Instruction in 
the Required Course in Citizenship in 
California High Schools. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1941. Pp. vii 
+ 54. 

A joint committee of the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals 
and the California State Department of 
Education presents the results of a study 
of the nature of citizenship, the organiza- 
tion, content and methods, aims and 
objectives of civics and history courses. 


CumBer, C. F. HARLESS, Byron B., and 
Meap, A. R. Our Schools in War 
Time: Can We Maintain Adequate 
Personnel? Bulletin No. 24 of the 
Bureau of Educational Research. Gaines- 
ville, Florida: Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Florida, 1942. 
Pp. 12. 

A mimeographed pamphlet presenting 

a brief picture of the effects of war on 

the situation in Florida schools since 
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January, 1941: the loss of men teachers 
and administrators thus far, forecasts for 
1942, and suggestions for solving the 
present problem. 


EATON, MERRILL THOMAS. A Study of 
Indiana University Withdrawals. Bul- 
letin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Cooperative Research and 
Field Service, Indiana University, 1942. 
Pp. 20. 

This study reports the reasons why 
20% of the students enrolled at Indiana 
University in 1939-40 withdrew during 
or at the end of the school year. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. The School Building 
Needs of the Sewanhaka High School 
District, Floral Park, New York. Bul- 
letin of the Board of Education. Floral 
Park, New York: Board of Education, 
1941. Pp. viii + 56. 

A survey of the Sewanhaka High 
School District, Nassau County, New 
York, as an aid to determining the 
method by which to solve the overcrowd- 
ing in the present high school building 
and of providing for the future. Maps, 
tables, graphs and charts accompany the 
discussion. 


Froe.icu, Gustav J. The Prediction of 
Academic Success at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1909-1941. Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin: Bureau of Guidance and Rec- 
ords, University of Wisconsin, 1941. 
Pp. 44. 

A summary and coordination of some 
150 pages of published research, 300 
pages of University bulletins and 650 
pages of unpublished materials on the 
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prediction of academic success at the 
University of Wisconsin during the past 
thirty-two years. 


Gray, Rutu A. Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1939-1940. U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, No. 5 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print. 
ing Office, 1941. Pp. xiv + 404. 

A list of 4012 theses and studies in 
education reported by 133 institutions for 
the period of September, 1939 through 
August, 1940. Topics include current edu- 
cational conditions, federal aid, CCC, 
democracy and education, training for use 
of leisure time, etc. 


HINCKLEY, WiLtiIAM W. Handbook of 
College Entrance Requirements. U. S 
Office of Education Bulletin, No. 13. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941. Pp. 79. 

A commpilation of entrance require- 
ments for 674 universities and colleges 
in the United States as they existed in 
the fall of 1940. Trends can be received 
by comparison of the 1940 data with 
that of previous studies of 1912, 1922, 
and 1931. 


McCoNNELL, T. R., SCATEs, DOUGLAS 
E., and FREEMAN, FRANK N. The 
Conceptual Structure of Educational Re- 
search. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 55. Chicago, Illinois: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942 
Pp. vii + 47. 

A monograph presenting three papers 
written for a symposium on “The Con- 
ceptual Structure of Educational Research” 
held at the University of Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1941. These papers discuss the 
nature of educational research, the con- 
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ceptual background of research, and con- 

trolling concepts in educational research. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Em- 
ployment Conditions in Service. Re- 
search Bulletin, No. 3. Washington, 
D. C.: Research Division, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1942. Pp. 83-116. 

Che second half of a report of teacher 
personnel procedures in city schools in 
1940-41, dealing with the major prob- 

ms related to the condition of employ- 

ent after a teacher has been selected 
and appointed: salaries, sick leave, ter- 
mination of service, development of per- 
sonnel in service, and administration of 
the personnel program. 

Paul, J. B., Director. Report of the 
Sophomore Testing Program, Spring 
1941. Research Report No. 43. Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Bureau of Research, Iowa 
State Teachers College, 1942. Pp. 25. 
A mimeographed report of the com- 

parison of the attainment of the Iowa 

State Teachers College Sophomores with 

the attainment of the sophomores from 

all colleges participating in three tests: 

Cooperative Contemporary Affairs, Form 

R, Cooperative English, Form R, Coop- 

erative General Culture, Form R. These 

tests were constructed by the Cooperative 

Test Service of the American Council of 

Education. 

PETERS, CHARLES C., Editor. Abstracts of 
Studies in Education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Part X (1942). 
Pennsylvania State College Studies in 
Education, No. 24. State College, Penn- 
sylvania: School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1942. Pp. 64. 
Twenty-two abstracts of studies in edu- 

cation at Pennsylvania State College since 
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1940, together with lists of theses in 
education from 1912 to 1939; in physical 
education to 1939, in agricultural edu- 
cation from 1933 to 1939. 


PoTTHOFF, EpwARL F. Examinations in 
Contract Law Courses. Studies in 
Higher Education, No. 2; University 
of Illinois Bulletin, No..35. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1942. 
Pp. 100. 

A manual to aid the law instructor in 
the construction and use of examinations 
in courses in contract law, covering such 
topics as the objectives in a contracts 
course, objective and essay examinations, 
and principles for constructing examina- 
tions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOS- 
OPHICAL SOCIETY. Symposium on 
Recent Advances in Psychology. Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania: The American 


Philosophical Society, 1941. Pp. 461- 
563. 


Papers read before the American Philos- 
ophical Society Annual General Meet- 
ing, April 25, 1941, including such sub- 
jects as Coelescence of Neurology and 
Psychology, The Genesis of Behavior 
Form in Fetus and Infant, On the Nature 
of Associations, Mental Abilities, Psycho- 
analysis and Scientific Method, Psychology 
and Defense, and Motivation, Learning, 
and Adjustment. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GUIDANCE CONFERENCE. Studies in 
Higher Education, XLIII. Bulletin of 
the Division of Educational Reference. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, 
1942. Pp. 108. 

General and specific guidance programs 
form the subjects of the papers read at 
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the Seventh Annual Guidance Conference 
held at Purdue University November 14 
and 15, 1941. 


Reip, SEERLEY. Radio in the Schools of 
Ohio. Bulletin No. 43. Columbus, 
Ohio: Evaluation of School! Broad- 
casts, Ohio State University, 1942. 
Pp. 57. 

A survey of Ohio schools: to what 
extent they possess radio and sound 
equipment, use school broadcasts, and 
use the content and techniques of radio 
in curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


Rew, SEERLEY and Day, DANigEL D. Re- 
search in the Classroomm Use of 
Radio. Bulletin No. 55. Columbus, 
Ohio: Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University, 1942. Pp. 32. 
A discussion of recent research in the 

classroom use of radio, followed by 205 

bibliographic references. 


Reitz, WILHELM, Director Research Per- 
sonnel Provided by the Michigan 
Works Projects Administration, Official 
Project No. 65—1-51-88. Admission 
Status of 2188 Applications for Teacher 
Education. Research Studies in Selec- 
tive Admission and Placement, Wayne 
University College of Education, No. 2. 
Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 
1940. Pp. Ixiii + 187. 

Second in a series of bulletins on ad- 
mission and placement, presenting the 
admission status of 2188 applicants for 
teacher education at Wayne University 
from September, 1936 to February 1939. 
Formal applications, academic factors and 
tests, non-academic factors and examina- 
tions, personality factors, interviews, and 
ratings are presented in detail accom- 
panied by tables and charts. 
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REPORT OF A CONFERENCE ON Con. 
SUMER EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Some Principles of Consumer 
Education at the Secondary Schoo! 
Level. U. S. Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 94. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1942 
Pp. v + 42. 


Twenty-five members of a conference 
on consumer education cooperatively pro 
duce a report on the scope of minimal 
essentials, organization, learning activi- 
ties and methods, sources of materials 
and their evaluation, pre- and in-service 
teacher training for consumer education 
in secondary schools. 


Rossins, Irvinc. What Teachers Think 
of Radio. Bulletin No. 58. Columbus, 
Ohio: Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University, 1942. Pp. 15 


A survey among Muskingum County, 
Ohio, teachers to discover the radio |is- 
tening habits of teachers themselves, their 
opinion of radio programs students hear 
at home, and the use teachers make ot 
radio in school. 


ROWLAND, HowArp. Crime and Punis)- 
ment. Bulletin No. 54. Columbus, 
Ohio: Evaluation of Schoo! Broad- 
casts, Ohio State University, 1942 


Pp. 16. 


Fifty broadcasts of crime dramas heard 
in Columbus, Ohio, during one week 
were recorded and analyzed for crime 
patterns and plots and character sterco- 
types. The presentation concluded with 
implications for radio education. 
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SmirH, Ltoyp C. A Historical Outline of 
the Territorial Common Schools in the 
State of Kamsas. Studies in Education 
No. 24, Bulletin of Information, No. 2, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. Topeka, Kansas: Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1942. Pp. 60. 

A historical study designed to trace 
the development of the common schools 
in Kansas during the territorial period. 
Facts about schools and personnel as well 
as first school laws, the early constitu- 
tion, and early school policies are 
presented. 


Wiese, G. D. A Primer on Question- 
naires with Special Reference to School 
Broadcasts. Bulletin No. 59. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts, Ohio State University, 1942. 
Pp. 40. 

The author examines the strengths and 
weaknesses of questionnaires, discusses 
the problems to be solved, what students 
should answer the questionnaires, how 
the questions should be asked, and the 
findings reported. The techniques is illus- 
trated with special reference to school 
broadcasts. 


Wisse, G. D. and CHurcn, C. F. Educa- 
tional Music Broadcasts of 1941. Bul- 
letin No. 45. Columbus, Ohio: Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts, Ohio State 
University, 1942. Pp. 37. 

A bulletin to answer a frequent ques- 
tion from music teachers, “What is the 
best that is being done in the line of 
educational music broadcasts?” Criteria 
y which educational music broadcasts 
can be judged are based on a study of 
thirty selected educational music broad- 
ists and five years of research. 
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Wiese, G. D. The Program Analyzer. 
Bulletin No. 47. Columbus, Ohio: 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University, 1942. Pp. 11. 


The “program analyzer,” a type of 
laboratory equipment, was used by a 
group of subjects to indicate likes and 
dislikes of portions of several radio 
programs: “This Is War,” “Brahms 
Music,” “Wellsprings of Music,” and 
“Atomistic Listening.” 


WokELFEL, NoRMAN. W hat Objectives 
for School Broadcasts? Bulletin No. 
53. Columbus, Ohio: Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1942. Pp. 8. 


A selected group of teachers examine 
school broadcasts for their educational 
value. The summary of objectives achieved 
and not achieved by the classroom use 
of radio broadcasts in the social studies 
field are given. 


MICROFILM TEXT 


Abstracts of the following doctoral dis- 
sertations for which microfilm are avail- 
able for the complete text were received 
from the Colorado State College of 
Education. 


Appy, MARHT L. The Development of a 
Meaning Vocabulary in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 411, 1942. 


ARNDT, ELMER RuDOLPH. The Economic 
Problems of American Life Since 1930 
as Seen by Frontier Thinkers. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 412, 1942. 
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Dumas, Enocu. The Effect of Controll- 


ing Vocabulary Upon the Understand- 
ing of Sentences in Reading. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 398, 1942. 


Foster, A. N. Present Practices in 
Homogeneous Grouping in One Hun- 
dred Ninety-Eight Elementary Schools 
in Texas. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 399, 1942. 


HEADLEY, JOHN WILLIAM. County Trust 
Fund Investments of the Permanent 
School Fund of South Dakota. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 415, 1942. 


HEADLEY, JOHN. Problems of Public 
School Support in South Dakota. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 403, 1942. 


Hut, Eucene L. A Survey of Physical 
Education Attitudes in Sixty-Three Sec- 
ondary Schools of Illinois. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University Microfilms, No. 
402, 1942. 


IKENBERRY, OLIVER S. Economic Factors 
Affecting Education in an Agricultural 
Community. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University Microfilms, No. 406, 1942. 


IKENBERRY, OLIVER S. Leisure Activities 
of a Community. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: University Microfilms, No. 405, 
1942. 


IKENBERRY, Ottver S. The Health, Gov- 
ernment, Education, and Religion of a 
Community. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University Microfilms, No. 395, 1942. 
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KRAMER, J. HowarpD. The Speaking 
Situations Which Secondary Schoo! 
Pupils Meet With the Greatest Fre- 
quency. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 396, 1942. 


MASON, CHARLES C. A Report of an 
Analysis of Certain Basal Readers and 
Teachers’ Manuals in Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University Microfilms, No. 393, 1942. 


MASON, CHARLES C. A Report of an 
Analysis of the Reading Situation in 
the Second and Third Grades in the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Public Schools. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 393, 1942. 


McCottoM, I. N. Studies in the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Abtitudes. Ano 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 390, 1942. 


MELLON, EuGENE Harvey. A Proposed 
School Budget Law for Illinois. Ano 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 408, 1942. 


MorGan, A. L. The Present Status of 
Teacher Rating in the United States. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
Microfilms, No. 401, 1942. 


SmITH, IDA TOWNSEND. An Experiment 
in the Education of Retarded Children 
in the Eighth Grade. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: University Microfilms, No. 410, 
1942. 


SmitH, IDA TOWNSEND. The Retardation 
of Pupils Entering Junior High School. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
Microfilms, No. 409, 1942. 
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SsrrH, IDA TOWNSEND. What Can Be 
Done in the Elementary School to 
Prevent Retardation? Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: University Microfilms, No. 400, 


1942 


SpRINGMAN, JOHN H. A Study of Sixth 
Grade Pupil’ Understanding of Social 
Studies Textbooks. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: University Microfilms, No. 391, 


1942 


Von Tresra, J. T. Economic and Leisure 
Activities and Their Educational Rela- 
tionships in the Community. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University Micro- 
films, No. 413, 1942. 


TESTS 


BAKER, HARRY J. Detroit Adjustment In- 
ventory. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 


A new test of personality and social 
ynduct for junior and senior high 
schools to be used as a means of diagnosis 
cas a teaching aid. Time 30—40 minutes. 
Sample set 35¢. 
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Gross, G. M. Physical Ability Test 
(Males). New York City: New York 
University Bookstore, 18 Washington 
Place. 

A battery of tests designed to measure 
speed, skill in handling objects, control 
of one’s body, strength, and “power ex- 
plosiveness.” 

McCatl, WmuAm A. and HERRING, 
JouN P. Comprehensive Curriculum 
Test for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 

The test attempts to measure school 
practices which affect students’ lives. 
Time 30 minutes. 


McCaLL, WitutiAM A. and HERRING, 
Joun P. My Personality Growth Book. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1941. 

A comprehensive personality test deal- 
ing with traits thought to be desirable 
as well as taodifiable. The purpose of 
the test is to measure, diagnose, and 
improve personality in young persons and 
adults. 








Research News and Communications 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Stanford Social Education Investigation. 
—The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation is now in the third year of active 
work with twenty cooperating secondary 
schools in the western part of the United 
States. The general plan of the project 
was described in some detail in the April, 
1941, number of the Journal. The pro- 
cedures outlined in that report have been 
continued. At the 1941 summer work- 
shop participating teachers reported on 
their work during the preceding year, 
subjected their materials and procedures 
to critical analysis, and developed plans 
and materials for the next year. The 
staff of the investigation assisted in this 
study of practices in the cooperating 
schools and in planning for the future. 
During the year frequent visits are made 
to the schools to aid in translating these 
plans into practice. 

As was emphasized in the progress re- 
port made a year ago, the major function 
of this investigation is to stimulate teach- 
ers to creative effort and to provide as- 
sistance in the development and imple- 
mentation of desirable programs of social 
education. Hence, the major emphasis in 
the work of the staff is that of collabora- 
tion with the participating teachers in 
this developmental program. Edward 
Krug is continuing the study of the 
growth and development of the teachers 
participating in the project. Robert Bush 
is extending the study of pupil—teacher 
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relationships initiated last year at the 
Menlo School and Junior College. Miss 
Lavone Hanna is completing the investi- 
gation of the problems approach. The co- 
operating teachers and administrators are 
now actively beginning to work on evalu- 
ation programs. These programs will be 
unique to each center. The emphasis wil! 
be that of gathering evidence to deter- 
mine the growth of students in educa- 
tional objectives which each center has 
formulated. 

A series of thirteen mimeographed bu!- 
letins on various aspects of social educa- 
tion has been prepared by the investiga- 
tion staff. These are available at the 
Stanford Bookstore, Stanford University, 
California, at prices from ten to fifty cents 
each. A price list is available on request. 

This investigation is supported by a 
grant from the General Education Board. 
It will continue through 1942-43. Con- 
siderable emphasis will be given in the 
1942 summer workshop and throughout 
the school year 1942-43 to the prepara- 
tion of the report of the investigation. 
The project is being directed by Grayson 
N. Kefauver and I. James Quillen of the 
Stanford School of Education, the former 
of whom prepared this progress report. 


Teacher Education—During 1941 the 
field program of the Commission on 
Teacher Education passed its mid-point 
The universities, colleges, and school 
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systems in the cooperative study con- 
tinued their intensive efforts at self-im- 
provement. The commission, as before, 
provided consultant services, facilitated 
intervisitation, aided in conferences, and 
assisted staff members with respect to 
their participation in summer workshops. 
Workshops in which the commission was 
particularly involved were held at Clare- 
mont Colleges, Northwestern University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
and Stanford University, as well as Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Greenville (S. C.), 
Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and 
Spokane. Cooperating with the work- 
shops primarily intended for teachers in 
a particular school system were the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Drake University, 
Furman University, University of Hous- 
ton, Claremont Colleges, University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California, Temple University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington 
State College, and Eastern Washington 
College of Education. The commission's 
workshop advisory service had relations 
with more than a hundred additional 
institutions. 

Workshops were also conducted by the 
commission-sponsored state-wide studies 
ot teacher education in Michigan and 
New York, being housed by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Syracuse University 
respectively. The New York workshop 
was attended chiefly by faculty members 
from liberal arts colleges. Both state- 
wide studies, as well as that in Georgia, 
held one or more representative and well- 
attended conferences during the year, and 
in other ways provided a stimulus to in- 
sututional growth and cooperation. Spe- 
cial state-wide studies were aided in Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
West Virginia 
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The commission also rendered assist- 
ance to the cooperative negro college 
study, both through its workshop and also 
by sending consultants to more than a 
dozen campuses. The establishment of a 
special cooperative study of problems in 
the preparation of teachers for new-type 
secondary school curriculums at Columbia 
University was facilitated, staff members 
from high schools and liberal arts col- 
leges being enabled to devote their full 
time to this enterprise. 

The commission's collaboration center 
in child development concluded its second 
and last year of extensive operation with 
more than twenty representatives of dif- 
ferent universities, colleges, and school 
systems in attendance. It shared with the 
University of Chicago sponsorship of a 
workshop in human development, held 
during the summer. This year is being 
devoted by the child development staff to 
consultant work and to preparing reports. 
A quantity of tentative materials has al- 
ready been published. The consultant 
staff in problems of personnel and evalua- 
tion has also been active in the field and 
in the dissemination of materials. 


The commission’s main business for 
1942 will be to obtain records and reports 
from the groups associated with it, and to 
carry forward its plans for publication. 
Some eight to ten volumes are forecast. 
Field activities will continue, but on a 
declining scale. Special inquiries with 
respect to pre-service education for com- 
munity understanding and concerning the 
place of art in in-service education will 
be made. The commission will cooperate 
with the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges in connection with a two- 
week “School for Executives” that will be 
held in the summer. 
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The war will necessarily affect in a 
measure the plans and activities of the 
commission. It is already studying impli- 
cations and prospects with respect to 
teacher education. But the main emphases 
of the program—on the improvement of 
teacher education through democratic co- 
operation, with constant regard for 
changing needs and circumstances—vwill 
stand. 

This progress report was outlined by 
Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. 


Eight-Y ear Study—The Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association has 
brought its eight-year study to a close, 
with its volume of conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study, off the press in February, 
1942, and four other volumes to appear 
during 1942. One of these supporting 
publications, Exploring the Curriculum, 
deals with changes in the curriculum and 
in instructional procedures of the thirty 
participating schools, as seen from the 
viewpoint of the curriculum consultants. 
In another volume, Thirty Schools Tell 
Their Story, each school writes of its par- 
ticipation in the eight-year study—of its 
attempts to use its freedom constructively, 
problems encountered, and failures and 
successes experienced. The report should 
go far toward bringing about a closer 
relationship between the work of the 
high school and each pupil's purposes and 
interests, since the findings of the study 
indicate that a student's success in college 
is not dependent upon following a pre- 
scribed pattern of subjects or units in the 
secondary school. 

Two of the projected 1942 volumes 
reporting the findings of the Eight-Year 
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Study are concerned with appraisal. One 
report, Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, describes the evaluative proce- 
dures and records devised by the par- 
ticipating secondary schools. Another 
volume, Did They Succeed in College? 
follows up the graduates of the thirty 
high schools to determine how they fared 
in their college studies and in other 
phases of college life. Difficulties en 
countered by the evaluation staff of th: 
Eight-Year Study were in obtaining rea 
sonably satisfactory criteria against which 
the validity of the appraisal instruments 
might be checked and in the development 
of appropriate statistical methods to deter- 
mine the reliability of tools that involve 
pattern scores rather than single scores 
The chief contribution of this evaluation 
project is in providing a means for de 
velopment for a modern curriculum 
through careful study of data relating to 
its effectiveness, in contrast to curriculum 
development solely in terms of hypotheses 
and appraisal on the basis of persona! 
opinion. 

The director of the study is W. M 
Aikin. 


American Youth Commission.—In 1941 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education faced the 
task of drafting its general report, dur- 
ing a year when war was first imminent 
and then a reality. A program “based on 
the experience of the past, adjusted to 
the realities of the present, and adequate 
to the foreseeable needs of the future” 
was prepared under the title Youth and 
the Future. This report (published Janv- 
ary 19, 1942) presents concrete proposals 
and recommendations that have been 
formulated after six years of investiga- 
tion, studies, and interpretation of al! 
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problems affecting the care and education 
i American youth. 

Eight reports made by the staff were 
published during 1941. Time on Their 
Hands is a study of leisure, recreation, 
and young people, prepared by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, University of Minnesota, and 
D. L. Harley, commission staff member. 
[he report, based on a large amount of 
unpublished data secured by various staff 
nembers throughout the past six years, 
oes more than outline recreation pro- 
grams for youth; it examines the place of 
leisure in a world that has changed 
rapidly under the economic and social 

nges of the past century. 

A contemporary, significant social move- 

ent — education for family living — is 
traced in Youth, Family, and Education, 
prepared by Joseph K. Folsom of Vassar 
College. Dr. Folsom devotes relatively 
more space to reporting programs now 
under way in American schools which 
are organized around the perplexing per- 
sonal and emotional problems that con- 
front youth and adults in the practical 
realities of courtship, marriage, child 
care, and family relationship. 

The third of the staff seports of gen- 
eral content is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of a comprehensive reference work 
first published in 1937. This reference 
book, Youth Serving Organizations, com- 
piled by M. M. Chambers, commission 
staff member, has descriptive material on 
more than 320 national nongovernmental 
agencies, 

Studies were also published by three 
of the special projects set up by the com- 
mission—the Unemployment Study, Negro 
Youth Study, and C. C. C-N. Y. A. 
Implementation Project—and much re- 
search was done on a fourth project, 
known as the Rural Implementation 
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Project. Summary reports on all four of 
these programs of investigation will be 
published in 1942. 


Paul T. David, associate director of 
the commission and in charge of employ- 
ment studies, is preparing a monograph, 
Barriers to Youth Employment. An ex- 
ploratory study of the place of publicly 
supported youth work programs was made 
by Lewis L. Lorwin, formerly of the In- 
ternational Labor Office at Geneva, as a 
part of the Employment Study. Published 
as Youth Work Programs: Problems and 
Policies, the report raises provocative ques- 
tions in the minds of leaders, educational 
and otherwise, who are searching for the 
correct policy to apply to publicly op- 
erated work piograms. 


The final panel of a many-sided Negro 
Youth Study was added in the summer of 
1941 with the publication of Thus Be 
Their Destiny, which sets forth profile 
studies of groups of Negro young people 
reared in three “liberal” communities. 
These studies were gathered by several 
men, both Negro and white. Earlier in 
the year Color and Human Nature: Negro 
Personality Development in a Northern 
City, which analyzed the socio-racial 
factors affecting the adjustment of Negro 
youth in Chicago’s South Side “black 
belt”, was published. W. Lloyd Warner 
was senior author; Walter A. Adams, 
chief of the Psychiatric Division of Provi- 
dence Hospital in Chicago, and Buford H. 
Junker were associate authors. On the 
data established through these studies, and 
through other investigations made con- 
currently in the rural and urban South 
and in the middle states, Robert L. 
Sutherland bases his summary volume, 
Color, Class and Personality, published 
in January, 1942. 
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In preparation at the end of 1941 was 
an evaluation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as an agency to provide employ- 
ment and training for youth and to give 
youth an opportunity to make a major 
contribution to the national welfare. Ten- 
tatively entitled Youth in the C. C. C., 
the report was being prepared by Ken- 
neth Holland, director of the C. C. C- 
N. Y. A. Implementation Project, and 
Frank Ernest Hill. Holland also made two 
other reports to the commission during 
1941. One reviewed the activities of five 
camps sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee and was named Work 
Camps for College Students. In collabora- 
tion with George L. Bickel, of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Holland 
wrote Work Camps for High School 
Youth, a brief review of the junior camp 
movement. All these reports have been 
published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The fifteen-member commission, headed 
by Owen D. Young, issued one statement 
of policy during 1941. The statement, 
printed in January, 1941, as Next Steps 
in National Policy for Youth, was writ- 
ten in full anticipation of the war time 
needs of youth. Before the year's end, 
that anticipation was fulfilled. 


The director of the commission is 
Floyd W. Reeves. 


Carnegie Foundation.—During the fiscal 
year 1940-41 a co-operative arrangement 
between Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching embraced 
twenty-five research projects, of which six 
were pursued by the Foundation’s Divi- 
sion of Educational Enquiry, and nine- 
teen by other institutions, agencies, or 
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bodies. In the preceding year these projects 
totaled twenty-two. 

The arrangement between the Corpora- 
tion and the Foundation respecting proj- 
ects in the field of higher education from 
1924 to June 30, 1941, has included 168 
grants totaling $1,727,708, for 94 projects 
related to the higher educational level. 
Seventeen of these projects involving 
$564,743 in 41 grants have been pursued 
in the Foundation offices. Seventy-seven 
projects involving $1,162,965 in 127 
grants have been carried on under the 
auspices of 44 other educational institu- 
tions or bodies, to which the Foundation 
has transmitted the funds involved. Three 
of these projects could not be carried out 
as planned and on this account sums re- 
maining in the amount of $25,000 were 
returned to Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The total of individual projects 
effective, 1924-41, is therefore 91. 


Commonwealth Fund—The Common- 
wealth Fund reports that it has appropri- 
ated $1,841,332.46 in the year ending 
September 30, 1941, for purposes associ- 
ated with “the welfare of mankind,” in 
accordance with the wish of its founder, 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. 

Since the war began the Fund has set 
aside $685,000 for war relief and related 
activities. It has made direct gifts thus 
far to the British War Relief Society, the 
United China Relief, the Greek War Re- 
lief Association, the American Field Serv- 
ice, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the United Service Organizations, 
and the American Red Cross. Through 
Harvard University it has contributed to 
the Harvard-Red Cross Epidemiological 
Unit now operating a hospital and field 
service for communicable disease control 
in England, and through the British War 
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Relief Society to the American Hospital 
in Britain. 

In England the Fund is also represented 
by the Child Guidance Council and by a 
training course in mental health work at 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


While the suspension of the British 
Fellowships offered each year since 1925 
is the most conspicuous change in the 
routine activities of the Fund, the effect 
of the war is felt at many other points. 


In the past year the Fund gave subsidies 
or consultant services in 28 states in sup- 
port of four main objectives: the en- 
couragement of research and of good 
teaching in medical schools; the enrich- 
ment and extension of public health serv- 
ices to rural communities; the provision 
or improvement of hospital facilities and 
the standardization of hospital services in 
rural communities; and the strengthening 
of community facilities for mental health 
services. 


Conservation of Journals —The Ameri- 
can Library Association created during 
1941 a Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 
the librarian of the University of Roches- 
ter. The committee is faced with numer- 
ous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be 
of considerable aid in the solution of one 
of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in li- 
brary reconstruction after the first World 
War was that of completing foreign in- 
stitutional sets of American scholarly, 
scientific, and technical periodicals. The 
attempt to avoid a duplication of that 
situation is now the concern of the 
committee. 
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Many sets of journals will be broken 
by the financial inability of the institu- 
tions to renew subscriptions. As far as 
possible they will be completed from a 
stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the committee. Many more will have been 
broken through mail difficulties and loss 
of shipments, while stil! other sets will 
have disappeared in the destruction of li- 
braries. The size of the eventual demand 
is impossible to estimate, but requests re- 
ceived by the committee already give evi- 
dence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage, at- 
tempts are being made to collect old 
periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible 
reduction in the already limited supply 
of scholarly and scientific journals, the 
committee hopes to enlist the cooperation 
of subscribers to the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research in preventing the sacrifice 
of this type of material to the pulp de- 
mand. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the appreciation of foreign institutions 
and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or con- 
cerning the value of particular periodicals 
to the project should be directed to 
Wayne M. Hartwell, executive assistant 
to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


Committee on Education and Defense. 
—During 1941 the National Committee 
on Education and Defense, sponsored by 
the National Education Association and 
the American Council on Education, with 
Willard E. Givens and George F. Zook 
as co-chairmen, has carried forward the 
following activities: 

1. Sponsoring of three national confer- 
ences of governmental and higher educa- 
tional leaders to discuss the particular 
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responsibilities of colleges and universi- 
ties in this emergency. 

2. Furnishing to colleges and universi- 
ties through the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, “Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense,” authentic 
information on governmental develop- 
ments, including particularly liaison with 
Selective Service headquarters. 

3. Issuing through the Educational 
Policies Commission a series of pamphlets 
for teachers and pupils dealing with 
defense issues. 

4. Issuing special materials through 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
the pre-service aspects of Selective Service. 

5. Cooperating with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs on 
the development of an educational pro- 
gram both in this country and in Latin 
America. 

6. Cooperating with such governmental 
units as the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Treasury Department, 
and the Office of Civilian Defense in the 
development of various programs related 
to education. 

During the current year the National 
Committee on Education and Defense 
will continue its cooperative attack upon 
these and similar problems, as well as 
assist the recently created Wartime Com- 
mission of the United States Office of 
Education. 


Wartime Commission—The Wartime 
Commission of the Office of Education 
was created at the end of 1941 with four 
major purposes: 

1. To improve educational services for 
the government. 

2. To aid in caring for civilian educa- 
tional needs associated with the war and 
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to determine to what extent federal 
financial assistance may be necessary. 

3. To advise the government and edu- 
cational institutions with respect to spe- 
cial problems involving the effects of 
wartime measures on schools, colleges, 
and libraries. 

4. To facilitate formulation of plans 
for study of post-war readjustments. 

The chairman of the commission is 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


Defense Activity, Office of Education 
—In addition to the Wartime Commis- 
sion, other defense efforts of the Office 
of Education, which is serving especially 
as a great coordinating agency, include 

1. Administration of the regular pro- 
grams of vocational education and re- 
habilitation. 

2. In cooperation with the Office of 
Production Management and staff officers 
of the Federal Security Agency, supervi- 
sion of special federal appropriations, 
$116,000,000 in 1941, for schools and 
colleges, to accomplish purposes vital to 
winning the war. 

3. In cooperation with state depart- 
ments of education and local school sys- 
tems, determination of the needs for 
federal investment in school facilities in 
defense areas, totaling $66,000,000 at the 
end of 1941. 

4. Promotion of inter-American friend- 
ship and understanding, in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Economic and Cultural Relations with 
Latin America and with the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State. 


5. Establishment of an information ex- 
change on education and defense, to serve 
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as a Clearing house for many voluntary 
organizations-and government agencies. 

6. Publication of an extensive series of 
pamphlets dealing with education and de- 
fense, and production of motion pictures 

{ radio programs of service in the war 

7. Inauguration of a school and college 
ivilian morale service in cooperation with 

vernment agencies, state departments 

education, higher institutions, and 
braries. 

8. Formulation of a program of long- 
ime planning for education in the states, 
specially for the physical plant, in co- 
peration with other divisions of the 
Federal Security Agency, the National Re- 
ources Planning Board, and the Public 
Works Administration. 


Commission on Defense of Democracy. 
~The National Education Association has 
organized a Commission on the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, with a 
program of investigation and action de- 
signed to safeguard the schools. Its spe- 
cific purposes are to: create public under- 
standing and support of the school, in- 
vestigate criticisms and groups hostile to 
education, investigate alleged subversive 
teaching, and cooperate with organized 
groups of teachers and with individual 
workers in programs of public relations. 
The full-time secretary of the commission 
is Donald DuShane. 


Roster of Scientific Personnel. — The 
National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel has been set up as a 
semidefense agency under the auspices of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Civil Service Commission. The 
advisory committee for the National 
Roster includes representatives of the 
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American Council on Education, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Research Council, and the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Teacher Examinations.—The National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of the 
American Council on Education has con- 
tinued its work, although war conditions 
affected adversely the number of candi- 
dates tested in January, 1942. Both super- 
intendents and teacher-education institu- 
tions have expressed an active interest in 
the examinations and have extended co- 
operation. The records of the committee 
should prove especially valuable in the 
regional exchange of teachers during the 
impending shortage of qualified teachers. 


Cooperative Test Service—An appraisal 
service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Cooperative Test Service, prom- 
ises increased usefulness as a tool in 
the acceleration program of higher edu- 
cation. Such objective and comparable ex- 
aminations may be applied to the selection 
of superior high school pupils for early 
entrance to college, and to allowing credit 


_ to adequately informed college students 


for college courses in which they may 
never have been formally enrolled. 


Bennington Evaluation Study.—During 
1941 the Bennington College evaluation 
project reached the reporting stage. Early 
in the fall an oral report of progress was 
given to the faculty and trustees. This is 
now serving as a basis for faculty discus- 
sions and reorganization of the program. 


As indicated last year, this study from 
its inception has been a cooperative proj- 
ect involving the participation of students, 
as well as the faculty and trustees. These 
groups worked with the evaluation staff 
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in studying the background of students, 
which covered data on why students came 
to Bennington and on their readiness for 
college as seen from records of interests, 
aptitudes, achievements, and plans for the 
future. They studied and attempted to 
state more clearly their basic assumptions 
and aims. They reviewed in detail their 
curriculum, which from the beginning 
was not set up in terms of blanket pre- 
scriptions and requirements but developed 
in relation to each student who entered; 
this phase, therefore, meant an extensive 
analysis of the range of studies pursued 
by all students the college has served. 
They reviewed and appraised the concrete 
experiences beyond courses that students 
have in connection with the community 
government, the winter period when the 
college is closed for six weeks, the so- 
cial studies surveys, the senior projects, 
and the non-residence year. They consid- 
ered carefully the summary of data on 
what students do with their time. 

The faculty likewise examined and drew 
implications from evidence collected to 
answer questions they raised at the be- 
ginning of the study such as: Do students 
follow their interests? What person-to- 
person relationships are developed to 
stimulate learning? What attitudes do 
students develop? They also faced 
squarely a summary of judgments made 
of various features of the college by 
people in the world outside, by students, 
by graduates (ninety percent of whom 
had responded to a detailed question- 
naire), by former students who had not 
been graduated, and by the faculty. 

Progress has already been made on the 
reorganization of the program in the light 
of this intensive appraisal. Late in 1942 
a report will be published incorporating 
the results of the special study and a re- 
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view of the steps taken to adapt, even 
more effectively than in the past, the 
educational program to the needs of 
students in a changing social order. 

The director of the study is Alvin C. 
Eurich, who prepared this statement. 


General Education.—The basic character 
of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation of the American Council of Edu- 
cation remains unchanged, with a definite 
conviction on the part of the participating 
colleges that especially in the war emer- 
gency a high quality of general education 
is essential. Cooperative faculty and stu- 
dent participation has been utilized in 
formulation of purposes, selection and or- 
ganization of materials, development of 
instructional procedures, and evaluation of 
results. During the past year the major 
projects in general education have been 
concerned especially with problems of 
student personnel and counseling, social 
sciences, humanities, science, and ad- 
ministration. 

Both the Cooperative Study in General 
Education and the Commission on Teacher 
Education have continued their evaluation 


‘activities by way of helping an institution 


to appraise its progress by the standard 
of its own objectives. Both projects are 
concerned with implementation of sig- 
nificant insights and research findings 
among the participating institutions. 


Implementation in Secondary Education. 
—In November, 1941, the Implementa- 
tion Commission of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
published a report, The School Follow: 
Through, of the second year’s work of 
the Occupational Adjustment Study. Pro- 
posals and plans have been outlined by 
which secondary-school principals may 
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study the post-school adjustment of school 
leavers and school graduates, and with 
this background exercise more intelligent 
leadership than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. The Discussion Group Project, 
inaugurated in 1937 and fostered by the 
Implementation Commission of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals, continues active 
as an effective medium for exchange and 
promotion of desirable secondary-school 


practices. 


Terminal Education in Junior College. 

-During 1941 the American Association 
of Junior Colleges has issued a three- 
volume series or junior-college terminal 
education: The Literature of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, Present Status 
of Junior College Terminal Education, 
and Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation? Other studies in this area are 
projected, even during the war period, 
with the knowledge that many phases of 
terminal education, particularly in its vo- 
cational aspects, are directly related to 
war industries, and that the general phases 
offer preparation for better citizenship and 
understanding of world relations, so as 
to help youth participate more effectively 
in the present program of defense and in 
the work of educational and social re- 
construction. W. C. Eells is in charge of 
the project. 


A Note-Copy System.—John G. Wat- 
kins of Alabama Polytechnic Institute de- 
scribes a time-saving device for writers 
and research workers. Every writer and 
research worker is faced at times with 
the problem of gathering and copying ma- 
terial from a number of sources in order 
to build up a background or bibliography 
for his paper, thesis, dissertation, article, 
book, or study. How much of one’s time 
in library research is spent in the skilled 
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task of locating pertinent material, and 
how much in the unskilled job of copy- 
ing extracts, quotations, and statistics into 
note files? Many workers whose time is 
valued in dollars per hour waste time in 
the routine work of copying, when student 
assistants can perform this arduous task 
equally well, if the proper instructions 
have been given to the copyist. An assist- 
ant quite frequently can copy much more 
rapidly than the research worker and can 
write a neater and more legible hand. 
A stenographer can readily copy large 
quantities of material in shorthand and 
furnish a typewritten transcript of this 
material for the writer's note files. The 
point is obvious that the highly skilled 
writer, research worker, or executive 
should arrange to have the actual copying 
of material into his note files done by 
assistants and reserve for himself the 
more important activity of locating rele- 
vant material needed in his project. 

The note-copy system herein described 
is merely a convenient plan for accom- 
plishing this desirable goal. It consists of 
note-copy indicator slips and reference 
cards. Armed with these indicator slips 
and a pad of reference cards one can, in 
a few seconds, make the notations neces- 
sary to indicate to the copyist exactly 
what material is to be transferred to the 
note files. Only a minute or so is required 
to explain to the copyist how the system 
works. 

After the material to be copied has been 
located, a code number is assigned to the 
reference containing it. This would be 
noted in, say the upper left hand corner 
on the reference card. Any reference card 
can be used, either home-made or a 
standard printed type such as the Uni- 
versal Bibliography Card by Carter Alex- 
ander of Columbia University. For ex- 
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ample, M1 might mean the first reference 
reviewed, written by a man whose name 
begins with the letter M. In the case of 
book references the research worker need 
note down on the card only the reference 
number and the call number. The copyist 
can fill in the rest of the data on the 
reference card except the annotation. In 
the case of a periodical article, it will be 
necessary to note down, in addition to 
the reference number, the name of the 
periodical, volume number, and page. The 
rest of the bibliographical data can be 
left to the copyist. 

The note-copy indicator slips are about 
an inch and a half wide by eleven inches 
long (six strips from a standard 9 by 11 
inch sheet of paper). These slips can be 
made by mimeographing five or six to a 
page and cutting them into strips with a 
paper cutter. To use one of these slips, 
first fold it on a dotted line near the top 
or bottom. Unless the reference to be 
copied is near the bottom of a large page, 
it is better to fold the slip near the top, 
just above three column headings. Under 
the first heading, place the reference num- 
ber; and in the second, the page number 
of the material to be copied. Next, hook 
the slip over the top of the page (or 
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bottom, in case the material to be copied 
is near the bottom of a large page). Draw 
on the slip a large bracket indicating the 
passage to be copied. Draw the bracket 
in the right hand column of the slip, if 
the material to be copied is in the right 
hand column of the page. Draw the 
bracket in the middle column on the 
slip, if there are three columns on the 
page and the pertinent passage is in the 
middle one. In this way, all of the pas- 
sages to be copied from a single page 
can be indicated on a single slip. On 
the remainder of the indicator slip one 
can pencil-in any special directions such 
as “finish this paragraph on the next 
page”, etc. 

Under the third heading at the top of 
the indicator slip, place a code number 
showing the copyist where this material 
is to be placed in the files. For example, 
the number 12-6 might indicate to the 
copyist that the copied material is to be 
filed with the notes on section 6 of 
chapter 12 in the writer's project. 

A little practice with this system will 
convince the writer or research worker 
that he can save many hours of time by 
using it, as a means of delegating routine 
copy work to assistants. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
TO ACHIEVEMENT TESTS TAKEN IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER and MARGARET S. SELOVER 


Editor's note: There have been many attempts to find tests of prognostic 
value. The authors find that elementary achievement tests have prognostic 
value in predicting secondary school achievement particularly in the language 
subjects. 


THE most important single argument in favor of the use of achieve- 
ment tests is the hypothesis that they enable one to predict the achievement 
of a pupil at some later time better than the prediction can be made on the 
basis of chance, or hunches, or a casual subjective appraisal of the pupil. 
If this hypothesis is correct, tests can help a school undertake a reasonable, 


objective program of instruction and guidance for each pupil from the time 
of entrance. 

The usefulness of tests for prediction over a period of a few weeks or. 
even a few months is fairly well established as a result of both objective 
studies and the experience of many different teachers and schools. Their 
predictive value for periods longer than one year is less well established, 
because of the difficulty of following up pupils from year to year. This is 
true especially where secondary-school tests are used to predict achievement- 
test results in college or where’elementary-school tests are employed to predict 
ichievement on tests taken in the secondary school. 

The fact that many independent schools administer achievement tests 
annually and have the tests scored at the Educational Records Bureau, where 
a record of the results is kept on file, has created a reservoir of test data 
which may be used in studying relationships over a period of several years. 
This article reports such a study in which a comparatively small amount of 
data was used. It is indicative of a type of study that can be made on a much 
more extensive basis if and when sufficient staff time and funds for research 
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in studying the background of students, 
which covered data on why students came 
to Bennington and on their readiness for 
college as seen from records of interests, 
aptitudes, achievements, and plans for the 
future. They studied and attempted to 
state more clearly their basic assumptions 
and aims. They reviewed in detail their 
curriculum, which from the beginning 
was not set up in terms of blanket pre- 
scriptions and requirements but developed 
in relation to each student who entered; 
this phase, therefore, meant an extensive 
analysis of the range of studies pursued 
by all students the college has served. 
They reviewed and appraised the concrete 
experiences beyond courses that students 
have in connection with the community 
government, the winter period when the 
college is closed for six weeks, the so- 
cial studies surveys, the senior projects, 
and the non-residence year. They consid- 
ered carefully the summary of data on 
what students do with their time. 

The faculty likewise examined and drew 
implications from evidence collected to 
answer questions they raised at the be- 
ginning of the study such as: Do students 
follow their interests? What person-to- 
person relationships are developed to 
stimulate learning? What attitudes do 
students develop? They also faced 
squarely a summary of judgments made 
of various features of the college by 
people in the world outside, by students, 
by graduates (ninety percent of whom 
had responded to a detailed question- 
naire), by former students who had not 
been graduated, and by the faculty. 

Progress has already been made on the 
reorganization of the program in the light 
of this intensive appraisal. Late in 1942 
a report will be published incorporating 
the results of the special study and a re- 
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view of the steps taken to adapt, even 
more effectively than in the past, the 
educational program to the needs of 
students in a changing social order. 

The director of the study is Alvin C. 
Eurich, who prepared this statement. 


General Education.—The basic character 
of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation of the American Council of Edu- 
cation remains unchanged, with a definite 
conviction on the part of the participating 
colleges that especially in the war emer- 
gency a high quality of general education 
is essential. Cooperative faculty and stu- 
dent participation has been utilized in 
formulation of purposes, selection and or- 
ganization of materials, development of 
instructional procedures, and evaluation of 
results. During the past year the major 
projects in general education have been 
concerned especially with problems of 
student personnel and counseling, social 
sciences, humanities, science, and ad- 
ministration. 

Both the Cooperative Study in General 
Education and the Commission on Teacher 
Education have continued their evaluation 
activities by way of helping an institution 
to appraise its progress by the standard 
of its own objectives. Both projects are 
concerned with implementation of sig- 
nificant insights and research findings 
among the participating institutions. 


Implementation in Secondary Education. 
—In November, 1941, the Implements- 
tion Commission of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
published a report, The School Follow: 
Through, of the second year’s work of 
the Occupational Adjustment Study. Pro- 
posals and plans have been outlined by 
which secondary-school principals may 
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study the post-school adjustment of school 
leavers and school graduates, and with 
this background exercise more intelligent 
leadership than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. The Discussion Group Project, 
inaugurated in 1937 and fostered by the 
Implementation Commission of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals, continues active 
as an effective medium for exchange and 
promotion of desirable secondary-school 
practices. 


Terminal Education in Junior College. 
-During 1941 the American Association 
§ Junior Colleges has issued a three- 
volume series om junior-college terminal 
education: The Literature of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, Present Status 
of Junior College Terminal Education, 
and Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation? Other studies in this area are 
projected, even during the war period, 
with the knowledge that many phases of 
terminal education, particularly in its vo- 
cational aspects, are directly related to 
war industries, and that the general phases 
offer preparation for better citizenship and 
understanding of world relations, so as 
to help youth participate more effectively 
in the present program of defense and in 
the work of educational and social re- 
construction. W. C. Eells is in charge of 
the project. 


A Note-Copy System.—John G. Wat- 
kins of Alabama Polytechnic Institute de- 
scribes a time-saving device for writers 
and research workers. Every writer and 
research worker is faced at times with 
the problem of gathering and copying ma- 
terial from a number of sources in order 
to build up a background or bibliography 
for his paper, thesis, dissertation, article, 
book, or study. How much of one’s time 
in library research is spent in the skilled 
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task of locating pertinent material, and 
how much in the unskilled job of copy- 
ing extracts, quotations, and statistics into 
note files? Many workers whose time is 
valued in dollars per hour waste time in 
the routine work of copying, when student 
assistants can perform this arduous task 
equally well, if the proper instructions 
have been given to the copyist. An assist- 
ant quite frequently can copy much more 
rapidly than the research worker and can 
write a neater and more legible hand. 
A stenographer can readily copy large 
quantities of material in shorthand and 
furnish a typewritten transcript of this 
material for the writer's note files. The 
point is obvious that the highly skilled 
writer, research worker, or executive 
should arrange to have the actual copying 
of material into his note files done by 
assistants and reserve for himself the 
more important activity of locating rele- 
vant material needed in his project. 

The note-copy system herein described 
is merely a convenient plan for accom- 
plishing this desirable goal. It consists of 
note-copy indicator slips and reference 
cards. Armed with these indicator slips 
and a pad of reference cards one can, in 
a few seconds, make the notations neces- 
sary to indicate to the copyist exactly 
what material is to be transferred to the 
note files. Only a minute or so is required 
to explain to the copyist how the system 
works. 

After the material to be copied has been 
located, a code number is assigned to the 
reference containing it. This would be 
noted in, say the upper left hand corner 
on the reference card. Any reference card 
can be used, either home-made or a 
standard printed type such as the Uni- 
versal Bibliography Card by Carter Alex- 
ander of Columbia University. For ex- 
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ample, M1 might mean the first reference 
reviewed, written by a man whose name 
begins with the letter M. In the case of 
book references the research worker need 
note down on the card only the reference 
number and the call number. The copyist 
can fill in the rest of the data on the 
reference card except the annotation. In 
the case of a periodical article, it will be 
necessary to note down, in addition to 
the reference number, the name of the 
periodical, volume number, and page. The 
rest of the bibliographical data can be 
left to the copyist. 

The note-copy indicator slips are about 
an inch and a half wide by eleven inches 
long (six strips from a standard 9 by 11 
inch sheet of paper). These slips can be 
made by mimeographing five or six to a 
page and cutting them into strips with a 
paper cutter. To use one of these slips, 
first fold it on a dotted line near the top 
or bottom. Unless the reference to be 
copied is near the bottom of a large page, 
it is better to fold the slip near the top, 
just above three column headings. Under 
the first heading, place the reference num- 
ber; and in the second, the page number 
of the material to be copied. Next, hook 
the slip over the top of the page (or 
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bottom, in case the material to be copied 
is near the bottom of a large page). Draw 
on the slip a large bracket indicating the 
passage to be copied. Draw the bracket 
in the right hand column of the slip, if 
the material to be copied is in the right 
hand column of the page. Draw the 
bracket in the middle column on the 
slip, if there are three columns on the 
page and the pertinent passage is in the 
middle one. In this way, all of the pas- 
sages to be copied from a single page 
can be indicated on a single slip. On 
the remainder of the indicator slip one 
can pencil-in any special directions such 
as “finish this paragraph on the next 
page”, etc. 

Under the third heading at the top of 
the indicator slip, place a code number 
showing the copyist where this material 
is to be placed in the files. For example, 
the number 12-6 might indicate to the 
copyist that the copied material is to be 
filed with the notes on section 6 of 
chapter 12 in the writer's project. 

A little practice with this system will 
convince the writer or research worker 
that he can save many hours of time by 
using it, as a means of delegating routine 
copy work to assistants. 
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